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EDITORIALS 


The Willing or the Much of the energy of the Church Militant is 
Wailing Church dissipated in arguments with her Lord over the 
obvious duty to follow Him and to do as He says. 

“Follow Me,” He says to His disciples. There is the incredulous response 
of Moses, to this effect: “Who, me?” There is the impractical debate raised 
by “practical” Andrew: “But what are these among so many?” The children 
of God have ever been arguing with their Lord about the “impossible” when 
all along He must restate His proposition that “with Him all things are 
possible.” 

How the Lord had to struggle to lead His people Israel out of their bond- 
age toward the Land of Promise! Even though He surrounded them with 
a constellation of miracles in the days of deliverance, it was not long before 
they wailed and yearned once more for the fleshpots of Egypt. 

The church must be willing, instead of wailing, if she is to see the won- 
ders of the Lord. An old saint once said: “If the Lord tells me to jump through 
a wall, it’s up to me to jump at it, and it’s up to the Lord to get me through it.” 

It has been said that ulcers develop from mountain climbing over mole- 
hills. What seems like a mountain to us is a molehill to our Lord. He says, 
“Follow Me.” 

Our ulcerated dispositions, our puny, peanut prayers, our hurried succes- 
sions of crises, our hesitations to do God’s bidding because of the specious 
and spurious arguments of practicality: all are only evidence that God must 
be gracious to bear with His wailing, recalcitrant church. And gracious He 
is, and repentant we must be. M.L.K. 


P.S.—Dear Lord, forgive my wailing. Make me willing. Amen. 


Going Fishing? Along about late winter and early- spring signs usually 
appear indicating that the “hunting and fishing” sea- 


son is upon us again. It is not the kind of season announced in the local 
press, however. Nor is anything else about it familiar to most Nimrods or 
Isaac Waltons. The hunters and fishers are not individuals but congregations 
and schools; the gear and tackle used are not guns and rods but letters and 
questionnaires; the objects sought are not the customary “game and fish” but 
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teachers — either additional teachers or replacements — for the congregations’ 
schools. 

It is altogether proper and legitimate that congregations and schools should 
seek to advance their educational programs by “hunting” for the kinds of 
teachers they need and by “fishing” for information about them on the basis 
of which to make enlightened decisions. And it is a part of the responsibility 
of all churchmen who receive such letters and questionnaires to reply forth- 
rightly and with candor. With each passing year, however, we have greater 
reservations as to the adequacy and propriety of the instruments so often 
used to gain such information — that is, questionnaires. 

Questionnaires undoubtedly have values to commend their use. They are 
simple in form, thus easily constructed and completed. They can be sent to 
a number of different persons, and the information recorded will be uniform, 
in classifications at least, and may thus provide a common basis for inter- 
pretation, comparison, and judgment. They take on an appearance of objec- 
tivity and businesslike efficiency. Doubtless there are more such values. 

We believe, however, that these values are largely specious in their claims 
and dubious in their merit. Such values are based on the assumption that the 
categories employed — teaching effectiveness, handles children well, maintains 
good discipline, is co-operative, etc. — have common meanings for the senders 
and receivers of the questionnaires, which is highly doubtful. It is assumed 
that the categories of evaluation — excellent, good, average, below average — 
also have clear and unambiguous significations for all persons concerned, 
which is still more doubtful. It is also presumed that the respondents are in 
a position to make such appraisals, but this would require their having the 
kind of continuous observation and contact with the person being appraised 
that teachers have with their pupils. This is not the case, however, and even 
if these advantageous circumstances prevailed, the task of assessment would 
be as difficult as it is for teachers to “grade” their pupils. There are other 
limitations to reliable observation and evaluation: the understanding and skill 
of the observer, the presence or absence of prepossession and emotionality in 
the observer, the observer’s frame of reference and strength of memory. Of 
most significance, perhaps, are the conditions under which observations and 
judgments are made — whether from firsthand knowledge of the person’s work 
or secondhand acquaintance with it. If we can believe those persons whose 
full-time task is instructional supervision, it is often the quiet, modest, un- 
noticed teachers who achieve greater things with and for their pupils than 
those who make themselves heard more forcefully in parish life and in pro- 
fessional meetings and conferences. 

The most grievous shortcoming of questionnaires, we believe, is that in 
the interest of “objectivity,” “uniformity,” or “simple efficiency” the personal 
equation is lost from sight. How can one reduce a many-sided, complex, rich, 
and varied personality to a check mark in an “appropriate” boxP How can 
one capture the spirit and intangible qualities of a person’s character, his 
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other unique teaching gifts or peculiar difficulties, by reference to a check 
list? How can one chart the direction of a person’s spiritual and professional 
growth, either forward or backward, on a static, unlinear scale? The latter 
is a great shortcoming if one is more concerned with the nature and direction 
of a person’s growth than with where he or she is today. 

This hunting for teachers and fishing for information will continue, of 
course, and for this we can be thankful to the Lord of the church. It is a sign 
of continued educational expansion in the church and fluidity and mobility 
of teachers, often to new and more suitable fields of service. Would it not 
be better, however, to forego such “simplicity,” “efficiency,” and “objectivity” 
in the instruments employed to gain information? Would it not be more 
beneficial and fairer, in the long run, simply to tell a respondent: “We are 
seeking information concerning ............... Will you kindly take time to share 
with us what you know of his/her Christian character and unique personality 
traits, professional dedication and work, parish service and helpfulness, and 
the nature and direction of his/her spiritual and professional growth? Will 
you also please tell us on what you base your comments, that is, under what 
conditions and circumstances you know the individual and his/her work?” 

If such respondents are capable and worthy of performing such a service, 
they will not need the crutch of a check list, rating scale, or series of multi- 
ple-choice descriptive statements. In fact, we believe that, to the extent that 
their judgments are genuinely well grounded and truly personalized and 
individualized, they will find such “objective” instruments to be hindrances 
rather than helps. Ropert V. SCHNABEL 


Pardon Me Mr. Webster School.—A kind of prison in which 
é practically all pupils and students must 


serve identical sentences regardless of capabilities or performances. 

Physical education. — Supervised muscular activity formerly taken care of by 
walking to school and doing chores. 

Custodian. — A public health officer, formerly called a janitor, whose activity 
increases significantly with the appearance of the Martha Society or the 
Board of Education. 

Mathematics. — An element of the curricular structure formerly called arith- 
metic in the elementary school. 

High school. — A place where the giving of tests is occasionally interrupted 
by instruction. (Colleges are getting to be like this also. ) 

Administrators. — Efficient manufacturers of red tape. 

Arithmetic. — Now being taught to selected college freshmen. The title of the 
course is “College Arithmetic.” 

School architect. — An extremely clever individual who manages to put some- 
thing together which is the opposite of what you requested. 
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Social science. — Something which is neither social nor science. 
Recess. — A juvenile coffee break without. 
Art.—??P 


Parents. — Those who sing “Happy Days Are Here Again” when school opens 
in fall. 


Penmanship. — An obsolete term. 


Teachers. — Professional people who by tradition are compelled to manipulate 
probability statistics in a way which reflects possible training in either Reno 
or Las Vegas. 


Grades. — An abuse of the alphabet which has replaced the hickory stick. 

Degree. — That which is acquired by intelligence, or persistence, or knowing 
the right people, or paying tuition to a degree factory. 

Science. —A needled academic racehorse. 

Literates. — People who not only can read but also do read. H. H. G. 


Your Sunday School Yours is one of the 5,231 Sunday schools in 

our Synod; its pupils are included in the total 
enrollment of 771,452; and their teachers are numbered among the 88,496 
men and women who are privileged to lead lambs of Christ to their Good 
Shepherd. 

Your Sunday school may be well organized. You may have adequate 
facilities for the classes to meet, and you may have the necessary number 
of teachers. Regular staff meetings may be conducted which provide oppor- 
tunity for presenting reports and discussing problems. Regardless of all these 
favorable conditions, the success of a Sunday school depends on its teachers. 

The rank and file of the teachers in your Sunday school are lay people — 
men and women of your congregation who had little or no training for teach- 
ing children. True, some of these teachers have gained teaching proficiency 
through years of experience. However, presumably you realize that mere 
experience does not produce effective teaching, but that some professional 
training is a necessity today. This is especially true also in religious instruction. 

Our Synod has realized the great need of making available men and women 
to teach in our Sunday schools who have more than a superficial knowledge 
of the fundamental doctrines of Holy Writ. The church feels that we should 
no longer be satisfied with having unqualified teachers, even if these are 
devoted to their cause, participate in the public function of teaching the Word. 

In addition to providing Sunday school lessons and teachers’ helps through 
its Board of Parish Education, our Synod has a special Leadership Training 
Committee. This committee, after studying the needs of Sunday school 
teachers, has prepared specialized training courses for these needed workers 
in the church. 


At present this committee has made available fifteen training courses for 
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Sunday school teachers. It is gratifying to note that the circulation of these 
courses has risen to 65,681 in 1960, which equals nearly 75 per cent of the 
total number of our Sunday school teachers. It is deplorable, however, as 
statistics indicate, that a large percentage of our Sunday school teachers are 
given little or no help in lesson preparation and very little, if any, special 
training for their important work. 

The vitally important question which every one of us should ask is this: 
What is the condition of my Sunday school? Taks 


Time to Eat? What happens at lunchtime in your school? Is the build- 
ing closed with everyone within reasonable distance en- 

couraged to go home for lunch? Do teachers and pupils gather in their 

classrooms to have lunch? Do all of the pupils gather in the cafeteria? 

Whatever the pattern may be, chances are quite good that teachers are with 
their classes during this lunch period. A recent issue of the NEA Research Bul- 
letin asks an important question on this matter. Is it more valuable to a pupil 
to have his teacher’s guidance during the lunch hour or to have his teacher 
refreshed and ready to teach the afternoon classes? The issue is neither black 
nor white, nor is it one which has not been discussed before. 

Five states now have legislation which guarantees lunchtime as an off-duty 
period for elementary school teachers. California, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
Ohio, and Pensylvania are the states which have made this mandatory, but 
schools in other states are tending to adopt the pattern without legal coercion. 

How do these schools supervise the lunch period? In some school districts 
nonprofessional persons called lunch matrons, noon mothers, or dining room 
maids are employed to provide this kind of assistance. These people may be 
in full charge or serve as assistants to the certified staff members. 

What’s the practice in your school? Are teachers given time to eat and 
to refresh, or does the lunch period add significantly to their responsibilities? 
Could it be that this is an area that needs to be looked at with greater care 
in terms of conservation of human resources? R.L. R. 


Primarily, democracy is the conviction that there are extraordinary possi- 
bilities in ordinary people, and that if we throw wide the doors of opportunity 
so that all boys and girls can bring out the best that is in them, we will get 
amazing results from unlikely sources. Shakespeare was the son of a bankrupt 
butcher and a woman who could not write her name. Beethoven was the son 
of a consumptive mother, herself daughter of a cook, and a drunken father. 
Schubert was the son of a peasant father and a mother who had been in 
domestic service. Faraday, one of the greatest scientific experimenters of all 
time, was born over a stable, his father an invalid blacksmith and his mother 
a common drudge. Such facts as these underlie democracy. That is why, with 
all its discouraging blunders, we must everlastingly believe in it. 

— Henry EMERSON Fospick 


An Adequate Program of Family Life Education 


Oscar °E. Freucut * 


Family life education is regarded 
an urgent need today. The family, 
our basic social institution, has been 
very noticeably affected by cultural 
changes, such as urbanization, the 
gainfully employed wife and mother, 
the moral laxity of youth, etc. 

These conditions present a chal- 
lenge to the Church. The family is 
a divinely established institution. It 
constitutes the ideal unit of a Chris- 
tian congregation. The Church has 
definite responsibilities toward its 
families. The great commission re- 
quires the Church to “teach them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you.” Those to be taught 
are “all nations,” and these consist 
of families. The Church can meet its 
responsibilities only through an ade- 
quate family life education program. 


I. Wher Is Family Life Education 
Adequate? 

1. When It Meets Existing Needs. 
Every congregation needs to develop 
a family life program that helps the 
families of its own constituency. No 
two congregations are exactly alike. 
One will have a great many young 
families with preschool and _ school- 
age children; another congregation 
will have a very large older adult 
population. Each congregation has 
a slightly different family complexion. 
To establish what this is, a “family 
profile” of the congregation may be 
made. Only in this way will a con- 
gregation know if its projected pro- 
gram will meet existing needs. 

2. When the Church's Ministry Is 


Family-Centered. A good family life 
program helps instead of hinders fam- 
ily solidarity. It refrains from splin- 
tering the family by too many class, 
individual, and separate age group 
activities. It provides many oppor- 
tunities for activity on the part of 
the family as a unit in the church: 
the family pew, family evangelism, 
family fellowship events, family en- 
rollment in the Sunday school, family 
involvement in church support, and 
family involvement in the ordinance 
of Baptism. Too frequently the pro- 
gram of the church is planned too 
exclusively for age groups and not 
sufficiently for the family as a unit. 
The church’s program should main- 
tain a good balance between serving 
separate age groups and serving fam- 
ilies as families. There are educa- 
tional values now lost by our age 
segregation policies. Our modern 
organizationalism has too frequently 
been satisfied merely to enlist the 
family in behalf of the church. It is 
time that we ask the question: Must 
we not enlist the church to serve the 
family? 

3. When It Is Part of the Regular 
Program. Family life education at 
first glance may be misunderstood. 
It is admitted that for many it may 
be a new approach, but it ought not 
to be an additional program. What 
was adequate when the general cli- 
mate of opinion in the community 
was Christian is no longer adequate 


* Secretary of Adult Education, Board 
of Parish Education, St. Louis, Mo. 
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at a time when the whole world 
rushes into your living room via radio 
and television. Family life education 
should not be something separate but 
completely integrated with the total 
life and work of the congregation 
until it becomes a normal part of the 
congregation’s regular program of 
preaching and teaching to all age 
groups; in all classes, agencies, or- 
ganizations; and is part of the think- 
ing of all official boards. This program 
simply asks for new content in old 
forms, that is, enrichment of the pres- 
ent program. 


4. When It Is Varied and Compre- 
hensive. An adequate program also 
means a varied program. It will in- 
volve children’s work, youth work, 
and adult work. It needs to be com- 
prehensive in order to meet the varied 
family needs and situations we find 
in our society. While most of it will 
be preventive and therefore, in the 
fullest sense of the term, constructive, 
some of it must be remedial, dealing 
with crisis situations. It involves pas- 
toral counseling in times of need, as 
well as concern on the part of the 
whole membership for its families in 
trouble. It will involve the use of 
community agencies, and it will in- 
fluence the community to counteract 
dangers to Christian family living. 
Churches will need to work together 
with one another and with com- 
munity agencies to develop a more 
favorable climate for families. Many 
family problems call for the special- 
ized competence of professionals, 
such as the educator, the physician, 
the social worker, the psychiatrist, the 
recreation expert. The church should 
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recognize and use them. On the other 
hand these community agencies need 
to see afresh the validity of the 
church as a primary resource for the 
family and the community. And all 
need to recognize that no person is 
to be severed from this primary unit, 
the family. Both church and com- 
munity need to work for wholesome 
family relationships. 

5. When It Is Gospel Oriented and 
Spiritual in Content. The church will 
want to remain true to its first re- 
sponsibility, helping families in be- 
coming spiritually stronger. It must 
supply what is uniquely the heritage 
of the church, the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. The church is not merely in- 
terested in developing moral integrity 
and a sense of civic righteousness in 
its families. Rather it desires that 
Christian family living and the entire 
family life program be a response to 
the goodness of God as revealed in 
God’s gift of salvation through Jesus 
Christ. The ministry of the pastor to 
the people, of the people to each 
other, and of Christian families to 
other families should be a part of 
the practice not only of the priest- 
hood of believers but also of that 
fellowship of the church which the 
New Testament calls the koinonia.1 
This keeps the program from becom- 
ing mere activism, a danger to which 
the American church is especially ex- 
posed at this time. 


1 Association, communion, fellowship, 
close relationship . . . participation, sharing 
in something. A Greek-English Lexicon of 
the New Testament and Other Early Chris- 
tian Literature, trans. and adapted by Wil- 
liam F. Arndt and F. Wilbur Gingrich (Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press; 
Cambridge: At the University Press, 1957). 
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Not only must the church’s family 
life program be adequate, but it 
needs to be well conceived with clear 
aims and a definite program. It needs 
to remain spiritual. It needs to re- 
member that the educational process 
must remain centered in the home. 
It demands that the church equip 
both professional and lay leaders for 
family life education. 


II. What Churches Can Do to Assist 
Families 


A. The Basic Program 


1. Christian Teaching and Preach- 
ing and the Family. A family-centered 
ministry of pastor and people is one 
of the most effective services to the 
home. The entire teaching program, 
the church services, the special wor- 
ship services — all can practically ig- 
nore the family or involve and serve 
the family in many ways. Most 
preaching unfortunately is geared to 
adults and frequently fails to get 
down to concrete family situations. 
Much more flexibility and resource- 
fulness are called for to communicate 
effectively with the modern family 
and its needs through the church’s 
program of worship and instruction. 


2. A Program of Counseling. The 
church is in many respects especially 
fitted to give group guidance and in- 
dividual counsel to young people and 
those about to enter the marriage 
union. Eighty-seven per cent of all 
marriages in the United States are 
performed by clergymen. The church 
has entree which other agencies do 
not have and possesses the spiritual 
dynamics necessary to lay solid Chris- 
tian foundations under new marriages 
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and guide young married people 
through the early years of adjust- 
ment. More couples than are willing 
to admit it to the church are hav- 
ing marital difficulties and are un- 
equipped to deal with their conflicts 
in a constructive, helpful manner 
without the guidance which the 
church can supply. The church will 
need to make referrals to expert mar- 
riage counselors and other types of 
social service. More and more courses 
on marriage and the family are being 
offered to young people in colleges 
and universities. Theological students 
and pastors desire to equip them- 
selves better for this new task of the 
clergy. The church must do its share 
by presenting a Christian view of 
marriage. Every congregation needs 
to face the new opportunity it has 
with an adequate and sound program 
of marriage counseling. In fact, a con- 
gregation without a marriage prepa- 
ration program is not meeting its 
responsibilities today. A sound mar- 
riage is the foundation for a sound 
home. 

3. A Service to Childhood and 
Youth. Children and young people 
are victims of what Pitirim A. Sorokin 
calls our “sensate culture.” Sex edu- 
cation and preparation for family liv- 
ing and marriage cannot be delayed 
to the age of puberty. A Christian 
sense of values, God-pleasing ideals, 
and standards must be inculcated 
early and followed up consistently 
through every stage of human devel- 
opment if the home and church are 
to bequeath to our generation young 
men and young women equipped to 
uphold and to pass on our Christian 
heritage. 
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4, Services to Young Married Cou- 
ples. The phenomenal rise of married 
couples classes and groups in local 
churches is an indication that these 
young people, now marrying at an 
earlier age, want to be in one an- 
other’s company and would like the 
guidance of the Christian church. 
They are going through an important 
period of adjustment. They are just 
having their first children, building 
new homes, finding a life vocation or 
making a change in it, and giving to 
the young the foundations of a Chris- 
tian training. In servicing these cou- 
ples groups the church has a splendid 
opportunity to engage in family life 
education. Early marriages are short- 
ening our period of youth work and 
pointing the way to a new program 
of service to young married adults. 

5. Service to Incomplete Families. 
Single young adults (men as well as 
women) present an altogether dif- 
ferent sort of problem. Sometimes 
their needs are best met by inter- 
church fellowships. New materials 
are available to guide also these 
young adults with a church-related 
program that meets their basic needs. 
More concern is needed for the di- 
vorced person who must rear children 
alone, adjust to a new life, meet new 
problems — social, spiritual, economic. 
The incomplete family includes the 
widow or widower. Is the church 
helping them meet their loneliness 
with Christian fortitude and practical 
guidance, which should be the fruit 
of our fellowship in Christ? 

6. Helping Families Worship in the 
Home. Must the churches accept the 
wholesale decline in family worship 
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practicesP The appearance of new 
devotional literature for private and 
family prayers is an indication that 
Christians in modern society do not 
wish to neglect so important a prac- 
tice which helps the family live with 
God day by day and provides parents 
with an opportunity to carry out their 
spiritual function. Family worship 
perhaps more than any other one 
thing has helped to keep families 
Christian. But churches will need to 
give their families help with regard 
to methods and materials suited to 
the needs of families, for instance, 
where there are very small children, 
where there are school-age children, 
where there are teen-agers, where 
there are older folks. The entire 
spirituality of a congregation can be 
strengthened through a constructive, 
concrete program of helping families 
worship in the home. 


7. Equipping Parents for Christian 
Child Training. The training of a 
child continues at least to the 18th 
birthday and demands much by way 
of understanding of the develop- 
mental stages of human growth and 
the best utilization of opportunities 
for the development of Christian 
faith, Christian principles, and Chris- 
tian habits of living. Parents need 
and want help. The strength of the 
parent-teacher movement in America 
is an index to existing interest. The 
church can do much in its several 
organizations and in special training 
classes to equip parents to deal with 
the preschool child, the school-age 
child, and the adolescent from an 
evangelical point of view, showing 
parents how to fulfill their teaching 
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tasks and their training tasks. Moth- 
ers and fathers have access to all sides 
of the child’s personality and have 
opportunities for effective teaching 
which other teachers do not possess. 
Parents are teachers. They are po- 
tentially the most effective teachers. 
Christian attitudes are “caught,” but 
only from people who have them. 
Christian training begins in earliest 
infancy. The home helps to develop 
personality by supplying affection, 
security, new experiences, and recog- 
nition. Only Christian parents can 
train their children in Bible reading, 
in daily prayer, in regular church at- 
tendance. Parents are asking how 
they can make discipline constructive 
and helpful. The church can help 
with a definite parent education pro- 
gram. , 

8. Assimilating New Families. With 
the rapid increase in church member- 
ship all over the United States thou- 
sands of new families are being 
accessioned by our churches. But 
what kind of a program of orientation 
are churches offering them? How are 
they being introduced to this Chris- 
tian fellowship and helped to par- 
ticipate in one or more phases of 
Christian work? One church has set 
up a special course in one of its Bible 
classes for new families. Family visi- 
tation and a kit of helpful tracts are 
used by many churches. Someone 
needs to help new Christians set up 
their family worship program, intro- 
duce them to Bible reading, help 
them develop skills in witnessing. 
A sound program of further orienta- 
tion helps the church to keep families 
with Christ and make: them useful 
members of the kingdom of God. 
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9. Providing for Older Adults. Our 
social security program and our pres- 
ent economy are favorable to early 
retirement. Our senior citizens for- 
tunately may enjoy the new approach 
to old age. They need guidance to- 
ward solutions for their physical 
problems. Persons approaching the 
60s need help in preparing for the 
later years. The Christian religion 
offers spiritual help of a unique na- 
ture to the aging. Churches are be- 
ginning to meet this new task of 
cultivating proper attitudes, provid- 
ing activities for useful services on 
the part of older adults, setting up 
golden age classes or groups, and ex- 
tending special services to shut-ins. 


10. The Church and the Unreached 
Family. The local congregation 
should not restrict its counsel to those 
families which are affiliated with the 
church. In every community there 
are many families who are spiritually 
stranded and need to be won through 
a program of family evangelism. Most 
churches have hardly begun to use 
this effective approach to the un- 
churched. A well-developed family 
life program in the local church helps 
attract the unchurched and _ helps 
supply some of their basic needs. 
Christian families have the respon- 
sibility to know the families of the 
neighborhood and share what Jesus 
means to them. One strong Christian 
family living on the street is worth 
a dozen sermons and is a powerful 
witness to Christ. 


11. Providing Literature. Tracts, 
small and large, are now available for 
the family guidance tract rack in the 
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church vestibule. This literature in- 
cludes study guides for parents and 
pamphlets on family problems. “Let 
Us Show Love at Home,” “Succeed- 
ing in Marriage,” “So You Are Par- 
ents,” are a few of the typical titles. 
A library well stocked with books on 
marriage and family living will be 
helpful provided this literature is re- 
viewed and made available week 
after week through an active librarian 
or family life committee. Thousands 
will never be reached by a class on 
the Christian family, but will help 
themselves if pamphlets, tracts, and 
books are constantly kept before 
them. 

Churches can do much to make the 
helpful new family literature and 
films available to their people — 
through carefully edited reading lists, 
pamphlet services, a church library, 
family church periodicals, and family 
programs. 


B. Dealing with Specific Problems 


1. Christian View of Sex. An Ore- 
gon physician speaking on the empha- 
sis on sex in modern society said: 

We are experiencing a sex hysteria 
which is doing deep damage to our 
children. Never before in history have 
children been subjected — so young 
and so steadily—to an atmosphere 
drenched with so many sex stimuli. 


A wholesome view of sex is impor- 
tant. Many different views have been 
held in different church bodies and 
in different periods of Christian his- 
tory. Not all of them are wholesome 
or Biblical. It is important that sex 
be viewed as belonging to God’s 
order of creation. God made man 
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male and female. Sex is a gift of 
God. If properly used, sex is a bless- 
ing to mankind, but improperly used 
it leads to the breakdown of society. 
To give this wholesome view of sex 
is, perhaps, chiefly the job of parents, 
but most of them lack preparation 
and training for the task. Many lead- 
ers in the field believe a large re- 
sponsibility rests upon the church if 
our generation is to restore a saner 
and sounder approach to sex. A new 
regard for the worth of persons, the 
sanctity of sex, and chastity are 
needed. Social scientists admit that 
knowledge without proper attitudes 
is disastrous to morals. Only the 
church can supply Christian attitudes. 


2. Mixed Marriages. One of the 
more pronounced needs of today is 
to give guidance with regard to vari- 
ous types of mixed marriages — inter- 
racial marriages, marriages between 
Jews and Gentiles, marriages between 
Protestants and Roman Catholics, and 
marriages between Christians and 
non-Christians. All churches are 
aware of the hazards of mixed mar- 
riages. Sociologists have confirmed 
these hazards with special studies. 
The problem concerns not only the 
proper guidance of persons before 
marriage but also counseling those 
who are meeting problems due to 
religious tensions within marriage. 
There is a growing literature on this 
subject and solutions are not easy. 


8. Marriage Failure and Diworce. 
The church must face the problem of 
marriage failures today. The modern 
threats to marriage would indicate 
that these failures will increase rather 
than decrease unless the church has 
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a constructive program for helping 
marriages succeed and preventing di- 
vorce. This program will go farther 
than premarital counseling or educa- 
tion for those already married. Young 
people particularly need to realize 
that divorce is the unhappy opposite 
of a wedding and that new problems 
are caused for the divorcee as well 
as for the children. The church can 
learn to work more effectively with 
the courts. It can help set up mar- 
riage clinics and councils and see to 
it that professional services are avail- 
able especially for the difficult cases. 
Harold Kildahl in his book Family 
Affairs says, “Because the churches 
have assumed an attitude of passive 
protest (with regard to divorce), 
other groups have undertaken to do 
the work the churches have neg- 
lected.” Many a congregation could 
have a permanent family council, 
with physician, sociologist, business- 
men, pastor, and teachers to help 
marriages succeed instead of fail. 
Through a program of constructive 
therapy most marriages can be saved. 
This is the new approach. And it is 
here that the church is needed. 

It is common knowledge that the 
divorce laws and procedures are far 
from perfect and in many cases a 
travesty of justice. There is much 
confusion with regard to true and 
false causes of divorce. The American 
Bar Association has for years worked 
for uniform divorce legislation and 
will need the assistance of such 
churchmen as have deeper insights 
into human needs, especially as these 
regard family harmony and solidarity. 
For this task the pastor of today needs 
to be especially equipped. 
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C. Administering the Program 

1. Give Motivation and Orientation. 
To implement family life education 
one Lutheran body? set up ten re- 
gional family life workshops for cir- 
cuit leaders, who in turn are conduct- 
ing more than 400 training schools 
of the workshop type in their circuits 
to acquaint lay church officers, edu- 
cational leaders, youth workers, and 
adult workers with the aims, content, 
materials, and methods of family life 
education. Only as the entire leader- 
ship (all boards and all workers with 
children, youth, adults) is impressed 
with the need and given training in 
this area (which cuts across all age 
levels, agencies, and organizations ) 
is a congregation adequately pre- 
pared for this task. 

2. Proper Direction in the Local 
Church. While some denominations 
have related family affairs closely to 
a Christian social action program, 
perhaps the majority of churches 
have placed specific family life edu- 
cation under the direction of their 
boards of education. This latter 
course seems preferable. In that case 
a subcommittee of the local church’s 
committee on education should be 
charged with stimulating, organizing, 
co-ordinating, directing, and provid- 
ing the resources for family life edu- 
cation and do this in close co-opera- 
tion with all church boards, all 
teaching agencies, all groups and 
organizations. 

3. By the Use of Christian Family 
Week. Since 1946 Protestant churches 
in America have more and more used 


the first to the second Sunday of May, 


2 The Lutheran Church— Missouri Synod. 
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inclusive, as Christian Family Week. 
This week can be very productive if 
used to evaluate the entire family 
life program of the past, to give it 
new stimulus with a special emphasis, 
and to do some planning with regard 
to an improved program. As churches 
get more experience they will be 
able to make their service to families 
more practical, concrete, and effective 
from year to year. Almost all de- 
nominations are now providing spe- 
cial guidance for the worthy observ- 
ance of Christian Family Week.’ 


3 A ten-point blueprint of action as set 
up by the Family Life Committee of The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod (oper- 
ating under its Board for Parish Education) 
may be of interest. 
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Thorough Christian indoctrination of 
young and old. 


Helping people establish and enrich 
family worship. 


. Home visitation that helps to raise the 


standard of families. 


. A practical program of service, espe- 


cially to new families when they move 
into the parish and to parents after 
the birth of a child. 


. Using your child, youth, and adult 


classes and groups to train for Chris- 
tian family living. 


. Premarital and postmarital counseling. 
. A practical program of parent guid- 


ance and greater home-church co-op- 
eration. 


. Helping young married couples and 


helping the aging family. 


. Making literature available and ac- 


cessible. 


Using Christian Family Week to eval- 
uate and strengthen the program. 


FITLY SPOKEN 


— A sourpuss is made, not born. God gives us faces, we give ourselves 


expressions. 


— The weather is no worse than the person who kicks about it. Neither 


is always at his best. 


— Don’t worry because a rival imitates you. As long as he follows in your 


tracks he can’t pass you. 


— If you are beginning to encounter some hard bumps, be glad. At least 


you're out of the rut. 


— He that will write well in any tongue, must follow this counsel: Think 
as wise men do; speak as the common people do. — Rocer AscHAM 


— If just knowing the difference between right and wrong were enough, 


every jail in the country would be empty. 


—A father is a banker provided by nature. — French Proverb 
— Youngsters who found college tough will find that graduating is like 


jumping from the frying pan into the fire. 


— It is a good home where the father noes best but the mother noes too. 


— The teacher is the real soldier of democracy. Others can defend it, 
but only he can make it work. — GENERAL OMAR BRADLEY 


— Good habits are the soul’s muscles. The more you use them, the stronger 


they grow. — York Trade Compositor 


— The art of progress is to preserve order amid change and to preserve 
change amid order. — ALFRED N. WHITEHEAD, Management Review 


— It is true that money won’t buy happiness, but you can’t buy groceries 


with happiness either. — Brushware 


We Did Something About Sex Education 


Husert E. FiscHer AND Pau. F. KiLeIne * 


Most Lutheran educators realize 
the need for sex education, but many 
hesitate to begin such a program. Sex 
education in a Christian school in- 
volves more than giving biological 
facts; it is placing facts within a Chris- 
tian framework — the framework of 
God’s design for a Christian home. 
The great difference between sex ed- 
ucation and Christian sex education 
is that the latter begins with creation. 
It brings the children to an awareness 
that God in His majesty and wisdom 
created a beautiful world in which 
all things, including sex, were good. 
All creation was to give glory to its 
Creator. Sin, however, caused man 
to pervert sex just as he perverted the 
other gifts of God. It is only through 
the redemption of His Son that crea- 
tures are able to glorify God in an 
ongoing manner, because in His in- 
finite wisdom God has provided 
a way of continuing His creation — 
reproduction. Children must be led 
to understand that God has designed 
their bodies so that this creation can 
continue and that fathers and mothers 
are partners with God in the birth of 
every child. 


The following questions seem per- 
tinent in preparing a program of sex 
education. Does sex education belong 
in a Lutheran school? What are the 
objectives of sex education in a Lu- 
theran school? What type of program 
can be used in a Lutheran school? 
What materials can be used’ in the 
program? What is the parents’ role 
in a school’s program of sex edu- 
cation? 


Does Sex Education Belong in 
a Lutheran School? 


The long debate in the church on the 
propriety of sex education seems 
tragic in the light of all the facts. Not 
to give the right kind of sex instruc- 
tion seems inexcusable now. Prudery 
failed miserably. It made matters of 
sex secretive and unwholesome for the 
child, something lustful for youth, and 
then often resorted to face-saving 
moralisms. . . . Even with its silence 
and quiescence the church was, as 
a matter of fact, doing some sex- 
educating. It was saying sex is be- 
neath the dignity of Christian teaching 
and must be “picked up” elsewhere. 


From the foregoing, and as a result 
of other reading in the field of sex 
education, it becomes apparent that 
such training is a necessary part of 
the Lutheran school curriculum. 

The objective of sex education is es- 
sentially the same as that of all educa- 
tion: the development of a mature 
personality capable of adjusting to the 
realities of his environment in a man- 
ner satisfying to himself and in a har- 
monious relationship with others.? 

Sex education should begin in the 
home, for parents have a God-given 
responsibility toward all phases of 
their child’s learning, including sex 
education. The parent-child relation- 


* Teachers, Hope Lutheran School, Saint 
Louis, Mo, 


1 See the unpublished manuscript (Saint 
Louis, 1960), ed. by Oscar E. Feucht,“Sex 
and the Church,” p. 287. Subsequent ref- 
erences will appear in the text. 


2 Catherine T. Dennis, “Some Objectives 
of Sex Education,” Social Hygiene Papers: 
A Symposium on Sex (November 1957), 
p. 23. 
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ship is the most natural one for the 
communication of thought from one 
generation to the next. However, 
facts indicate that in too many cases 
parents do not or cannot assume their 
obligation in this area. The Lutheran 
survey conducted by the Rev. Paul G. 
Hansen showed that 90 per cent of 
the homes surveyed favored parent- 
child sex discussions, but only 20 per 
cent of the same homes were having 
these discussions.2 This would in- 
dicate a need for sex education out- 
side the home to assist the parents. 
Dr. Feucht states the following 
(p. 288), “Here the church school is 
in the best position of any school, 
because it has a religious approach 
and can deal with the whole person 
in the whole curriculum.” 


What Are the Objectives of 
Sex Education in a Lutheran School? 


The objectives of sex education in 
a Lutheran school may be outlined as 
follows: 


A. Knowledge 


1. How life is reproduced in plants 
and animals. 

2. Why living things always re- 
produce other living things of 
the same kind. 


3. How physical traits are given 
to the child by the parent. 


4, How a cell is fertilized. 
5. How a fertilized cell grows. 


6. What the reproductive organs 
are and how they function. 


7. How the young of humans and 
animals are born. 


3 Feucht, p. 288. 
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8. What is the proper terminology 
for the reproductive organs. 

9. What are the physical, emo- 
tional, and social problems 
which occur as a result of the 
maturation of the reproductive 
organs. 


B. Attitudes 

1. The ability to think and talk 
about reproduction in an ob- 
jective, serious, and unembar- 
rassed Christian manner. 

2. The concept that sex, together 
with the other, functions of the 
body, should be viewed in 
proper perspective. 

8. The understanding that the sex 
urge is a natural drive and 
God’s method of procreation. 

4, The appreciation of God’s mir- 
acle of birth. 

5. The understanding that repro- 
duction reflects God’s designed 
cycle of life begun at creation. 

6. The understanding that repro- 
duction reflects God’s divine 
power and wisdom in the crea- 
tion of all living things. 

7. The desire to analyze and over- 
come the fears and misconcep- 
tions about sex which often 
trouble the mind of the matur- 
ing Christian. 

8. A sense of responsibility toward 
sex as a maturing Christian. 

9. The desire for correct use and 
an abhorrence of misuse of the 
terminology studied in this unit. 

10. The realization that our body is 
the temple of the Holy Spirit 
and as such should not be mis- 
used. 
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Can Achieving these Objectives 
Become the Aim of a Single Program? 


In order to achieve these objectives 
in Hope Lutheran School of St. Louis, 
we prepared a unit called God’s plan 
of reproduction. The major purposes 
of the unit were: 


1. To help the child develop a 
knowledge and appreciation of 
God’s plan of reproduction in 
plants, animals, and humans. 


2. To help the child, as a maturing 
Christian, develop a Christian 
attitude and a sense of respon- 
sibility toward sex. 


What Type of Program May be Used 
in a Lutheran School? 


As a tentative answer to this prob- 
lem, Hope Lutheran School devel- 
oped a three-year program for the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. 
A unit which in successive stages pre- 
sented the necessary knowledge and 
Christian attitudes toward sex was 
written for each of the three grade 
levels. The children’s needs and 
backgrounds were taken into consid- 
eration in the formulation of such 
units of study. It was not our inten- 
tion to foist upon the children a lot 
of unnecessary facts but rather to in- 
form the children of each age group 
by presenting materials concerning 
sex and reproduction which they 
could understand. 

Since the success of this program 
depended to a great degree on how 
well it could be integrated into the 
regular curriculum, it was important 
to find an area where it could be 
developed gradually and logically. It 
was also essential to give the program 
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continuity from grade to grade. We 
felt that in a departmental arrange- 
ment the most logical place for this 
type of instruction was the science 
department. Each of the basal science 
texts for grades six, seven, and eight 
had brief units on general reproduc- 
tion; none of them included human 
reproduction. The inserted units were 
designed to continue the study of re- 
production by including human repro- 
duction. 


How May this Program be Taught? 


Since the proper atmosphere for 
sex education is vital, our method of 
beginning the unit with the basal 
series was natural and set an atmos- 
phere which avoided the criticism 
that sex instruction is simply inserted 
into the curriculum and that it doesn’t 
seem to belong there. 

The unit was taught over a four- 
week period, with classes meeting for 
two 40-minute periods a week. The 
first part of the unit was spent in 
teaching the basal series, which thus 
laid the necessary foundation for the 
films and discussions which were used 
in the latter part of the unit. 

Following in outline form are the 
topics which were discussed in our 
program. 

Sixth Grade 


A. How do animals grow and de- 
velop? 


1, What causes frog eggs to de- 
velop? 


2. How does a tadpole form? 


B. How does life begin in plants and 
animals? 


C. How is an egg cell fertilized? 
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D. How does the fertilized egg cell 
grow? 


E. When and where does human 
growth begin? 

Seventh Grade 

A. How do living things reproduce? 
1. How do plants reproduce? 

. How do fish reproduce? 

. How do birds reproduce? 

. How do cattle reproduce? 


oO ® C= WD 


. How do human beings repro- 

duce? 

B. What physical changes occur in 
boys and girls as the reproductive 
organs mature? 

1. What physical changes occur in 
boys? 

2. What physical changes occur in 
girls? 

C. What are some of the problems 
which boys and girls have because 
of these physical changes? 


Eighth Grade 
A. How do living things grow and 
reproduce? 
1. How do plants grow from 
seeds? 
2. How do living things reproduce 
without seeds? 
8. How do animals reproduce? 
B. How do human beings reproduce? 
C. What physical changes occur in 
boys and girls as the reproductive 
organs mature? 
1. What physical changes occur 
in boys? 
2. What physical changes occur 
in girls? 
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D. What are some of the problems 
which boys and girls have because 
of these physical changes? 


What Materials Are Usable in 
a Program of Sex Education? 


The many available books on sex 
education vary in degree of suitabil- 
ity for a program of sex education in 
a Lutheran school. It is unfortunate 
that very little has been written from 
a Christian point of view. The books 
listed below were used in the devel- 
opment of our program. The books 
designed specifically for children are 
indicated by an asterisk. Books which 
are suitable for parents and teachers 
are unmarked. 

1. Beck, Lester Fred. Human 
Growth. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1949. 124 pp. 

2. Biester, Lillian L., William Grif- 
fiths, and N. O. Pearce. Units in 
Personal Health and Human Re- 
lations. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1947. 267 pp. 


8. Coiner, Harry G. The Chrisian 
View of Sex. St. Louis: Concor- 
dia Tract Mission, 1960. 17 pp. 


Faegre, Marion L. Your Own 
Story. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1943. 52 pp. 

Greenberg, Sidonie Matsner. The 
Wonderful Story of How You 
Were Born. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Garden City Books, 1959. 39 pp. 


6. Hymes, James L., Jr. How to 
Tell Your Child About Sex. No. 
149. New York: Public Affairs 
Pamphlets, 1949. 28 pp. 

7. Lerrigo, Marion O., and Helen 
Southard. Sex Education Series. 
Prepared for the Joint Committee 


* 4, 
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on Health Problems in Education 

of the National Education Asso- 

ciation. Chicago: American Med- 
ical Association, 1955—57. Titles 
are: 

* A Story About You. 43 pp. 

* Finding Yourself. 50 pp. 
Learning About Love. 47 pp. 
Facts Aren't Enough. 72 pp. 
Parents’ Privilege. 47 pp. 

Levine, Milton I., and Jean H. 

Seligmann. A Baby Is Born. New 

York: Simon and Schuster, 1949. 

9. —The Wonder of Life: How We 

Are Born and How We Grow Up. 
Revised Edition. New York. 
Golden Press, 1952. 116 pp. 

10. Suehsdorf, Adie, ed. What to 
Tell Your Children About Sex. 
New York: Permabooks, 1958. 
150 pp. 


Many films are available on the 
subject of sex education; however, the 
quality and type of presentation 
varies considerably. Appropriate films 
must be carefully selected for each 
age group, and this process involves 
careful previewing of these films, for 
the wrong film can destroy much of 
the purpose of your program. The 
following three films have been used 
quite effectively in a program of sex 
instruction. 


1. Human Growth 

Color-sound 19 Minutes 
This is the famous University of 
Oregon film for the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades. It demonstrates 
how sex instruction can be handled 
without incident in a school situa- 
tion. It is an excellent film to be 
shown to the parents in the orien- 
tation meeting. 


=o: 
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2. Miracle of Reproduction 
B&W-sound 15 Minutes 


A beautiful film which compares 
the wonders of reproduction found 
in nature with the inventions of 
man. The film presents the similar- 
ities in the growth and develop- 
ment of fish, chickens, cows, and 
human beings. An excellent film 
for the children of the sixth grade 


level. 


3. Story of Menstruation 


Color-sound 10 Minutes 


A very interesting film done in the 
typical Disney manner. It is espe- 
cially designed for girls and their 
mothers. Free pamphlets are avail- 
able for the girls and their mothers: 


How Shall I Tell My Daughter? 
and Very Personally Yours. 


What Is the Parents’ Role in 
a School's Program of Sex Education? 


Any program of sex education must 
involve the parents of the school and 
have their support. It is not the pur- 
pose of the school to assume the full 
responsibility of sex education; the 
program of the school should com- 
plement and supplement home teach- 
ing. The success of such a program 
in school depends in a large part on 
the parental support given to the 
program at home. In fact, the par- 
ents are so important that in a few 
instances schools have failed in their 
sex programs because the parents 
have not been properly orientated. 
A very carefully planned meeting 
which explains the program and en- 
lists the support of the parents is 
necessary. 
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The program of Hope Lutheran 
School involved two meetings with 
the parents of the children in the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. The 
first meeting, held about one month 
prior to the teaching of the unit, in- 
cluded an address by a physician on 
“The Importance of Sex Education in 
the School.” The faculty members 
involved in the program presented 
the philosophy of sex education and 
the mechanics involved in the pro- 
gram. Two of the films to be shown 
to the classes were then shown to 
the parents in exactly the same man- 
ner in which they would be pre- 
sented to the students. 


Showing the films to parents was 
vitally important, for the films avail- 
able to us did not have a distinctly 
Christian presentation. Therefore it 
was important to show the parents 
that the Christian interpretation of 
sex would be presented together with 
the teaching of biological facts. Made 
available to the parents at this meet- 
ing were materials which would as- 
sist them in their sex instruction at 
home. Coiner’s, The Christian View 
of Sex, and the pamphlets of the Sex 
Education Series (see above) were 
made available for the parents to pur- 
chase. Their need for assistance in 
this area was indicated by the large 
volume of materials purchased by the 
parents. 


The parents became enthusiastic 
about the program of the school. 
They asked to have a second meeting 
in which help could be given for sex 
education in the home. In this meet- 
ing a program was planned around 
the theme “The Parents’ Role in 
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Hope’s Program of Sex Education.” 
A panel which included parents, a 
pastor, and specialists in the field was 
assigned to discuss pertinent topics 
and answer the questions of the 
parents. | 

May We Help Your 


A program of this nature requires 
careful planning. We would insert 
a word of caution to schools planning 
a program of sex education: Proceed 
with caution, and be sure to enlist 
parents’ co-operation. It may be wise 
to get a few parents’ reactions to such 
a program before it is presented to 
the whole group. 

This unit proved surprisingly easy 
to teach, for the children accepted 
its subject matter in a matter-of-fact 
manner. We noticed no abuse of 
terminology or any embarrassment on 
the part of the children. Their frank- 
ness and curiosity were quite disarm- 
ing, but their questions were pene- 
trating and indicated a desire to learn. 
When the children were tested at the 
end of the unit, their answers showed 
a clear understanding of the con- 
cepts and terminology involved. 
There was nothing in the presenta- 
tion of this unit to differentiate it 
from any other unit which the chil- 
dren studied. The children’s response 
leads us to believe that when given 
its rightful place in the curriculum 
and permeated with the same Chris- 
tian principles which must character- 
ize all Lutheran education, sex ed- 
ucation can contribute significantly 
to an appreciation and understanding 
of God’s gracious gift of human re- 
production as something to be used, 
not abused. 


Improving the Faculty Meeting 


Erwin M. Smupa * 


The faculty meeting justly deserves 
a position of great importance in the 
school program because, when con- 
ducted properly, it aids in improving 
the quality of the staff and the school 
program. In so doing it gives teachers 
an opportunity to exchange ideas, to 
hear talks by resource speakers, to 
plan co-operatively, and to evaluate 
the program. 

All too often, however, teachers re- 
gard faculty meetings as a waste of 
time. In a study made by Cook and 
Full, teachers indicated the following 
attitudes toward the faculty meeting: 

1. General feeling that meetings 

were unnecessary 

2. Lack of responsibility and suc- 

cess 

8. Leader assumes too much re- 

sponsibility 

4, Poor group work in planning the 

meetings 

5. Uncertain as to whether deci- 

sions would be carried out? 


Many times, because of the antip- 
athy of teachers, the principal is 
likely to take the path of least resist- 
ance and promise his staff that faculty 
meetings will be held to a minimum. 
Consequently, the teachers’ attitude 
toward faculty meetings will suffer 
rather than improve, and the admin- 
istrator will find himself facing a 
greater headache than before. 


* Teacher, Evangelical Lutheran School 
of St. Luke, Chicago, Ill. 


1K. A. Cook and Harold Full, “Is the 
School Faculty Meeting Significant in Pro- 
moting Professional Growth?” School Re- 
view, LX (1952), 142—150. 


On the contrary, the principal must 
take a critical look at the procedures 
regarding this important phase of the 
program and, on the basis of findings, 
exert his leadership in a way that will 
improve faculty meetings and make 
them serve the staff more effectively. 


WHERE SHOULD THE MEETING 
BE HELD? 

Under no circumstances should a 
meeting be held in a classroom, for 
pupil seats are usually uncomfortably 
small for teachers. The experience of 
sitting in such seats may give both 
teachers and principal a sympathetic 
understanding of the uncomfortable 
circumstances under which their pu- 
pils labor during the day, but it will 
hardly contribute to good discussion. 


TIME AND LENGTH OF THE 
MEETING 


There is much controversy as to 
when faculty meetings should be 
held. Some contend that they should 
be held before classes begin in the 
morning because, at this time, teach- 
ers are rested, refreshed, and able to 
participate in a meeting most reward- 
ingly. Others believe that meetings 
held after school are more successful, 
because then everyone is more re- 
laxed, since the school day is behind 
them. Still others prefer to hold their 
meetings on weekends. The propo- 
nents of this meeting time believe that 
this constitutes an ideal time because 
teachers are free from all school re- 
sponsibilities and are able to give 
complete attention to faculty matters. 


The practice of dismissing school 
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early on the day of the faculty meet- 
ing has become popular recently. 
Some schools dismiss their classes 
one-half hour, an hour, or even two 
hours earlier on those days. Since 
school faculty meetings are a definite 
part of the program and do exert an 
important influence on developing 
quality within the program and the 
staff, this practice merits considera- 
tion. 

There has also been a considerable 
amount of discussion over the ques- 
tion of the length of the faculty 
meeting. Most authors on the subject 
generally agree that meetings should 
last no longer than an hour and a half 
if held after school. However, it 
should be stated that practices re- 
garding the length of the meeting will 
vary according to local situations and 
the type of meeting which is to be 
held. 


Regarding the frequency of faculty 
meetings, it should again be repeated 
that there is no one answer for all 
schools. However, generally speak- 
ing, two meetings a month, each hav- 
ing a length of from one-and-a-half to 
two hours, would be sufficient. The 
administrator must avoid having very 
frequent meetings without good 
cause, for this usually has an adverse 
effect on teachers already involved 
in many meetings. 

The entire staff should agree upon 
a schedule for faculty meetings. This 
schedule should then be followed as 
closely as possible. Last-minute can- 
cellations as well as short-notice or 
emergency meetings should be 
avoided. 
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PLANNING 


Anything as important as a faculty 
meeting merits a certain amount of 
planning. Since the faculty meeting 
is the meeting of the teachers, it 
would seem quite logical that the 
teachers plan the meeting with the 
principal, for if the principal takes 
sole responsibility for the planning, 
then it would be more properly called 
the principal’s meeting. 

A planning committee may have 
the major responsibility for planning 
an agenda. Teachers should be en- 
couraged to suggest to this committee 
any items they consider important. 
In this way all teachers may make 
their wishes known regarding the 
agenda of each meeting. The prin- 
cipal, obviously enough, should be 
consulted for possible items for the 
agenda. 


Another step should be taken after 
the definite agenda has been agreed 
upon. This involves duplicating the 
agenda and making sure that each 
staff member has in his possession a 
copy of this agenda at least a day be- 
fore the scheduled faculty meeting. 
Having done this, the committee may 
be relatively certain that some con- 
sideration has been given the sub- 
jects on the agenda before the meet- 
ing begins. Faculty members will 
then be able to come to the meeting 
well aware of why the meeting is 
being held, what they are expected 
to do, and the like. 


A final responsibility of the plan- 
ning committee is securing appropri- 
ate charts, graphs, films, slides, pe- 
riodicals, and consultants necessary 
for the meeting. 
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PROGRAM 


The areas given concern by facul- 
ties throughout a school year would, 
perhaps, fall under numerous cate- 
gories. However, Griffiths’ three gen- 
eral headings, under which most fa- 
culty concerns can be fitted, will 
facilitate a more concise treatment of 
this subject. These headings are: 


1. Orientation 
2. In-service growth 
8. Administrative 2 


Faculty meetings held for purposes 
of orientation are usually conducted 
at the beginning of the school year. 
It is at this time that new teachers 
can become familiar with the various 
phases of the school program, its 
goals, and functions. Veteran teach- 
ers are also given an opportunity to 
become acquainted with the new 
teachers and once again review the 
program of the school. 

Administrative meetings are those 
which are devoted to the business of 
running the school. Such things as 
behavior in the corridors, lunchroom 
supervision, what to do with children 
on rainy days, and many other items 
are those which can be discussed in 
the administrative faculty meetings. 

A note of caution is in order here. 
It should be remembered that ad- 
ministrative announcements should 
be kept at an absolute minimum dur- 
ing these meetings. Such announce- 
ments can easily be made through 
other means of communication rather 
than take the precious time of a fa- 
culty meeting for them. 


2 Daniel E. Griffiths, Human Relations in 
School Administration (New York, 1956), 
p. 260. 
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Meetings for in-service growth are 
possibly the most neglected by a 
school staff. A reason for this, per- 
haps, is that this type of meeting re- 
quires the greatest amount of plan- 
ning and imagination. However, if 
the faculty wishes to grow profession- 
ally, no amount of planning should 
stand in its way in achieving this vital 
objective. 

There is no excuse for dull and un- 
interesting faculty meetings. Facul- 
ties should never overlook a single 
technique that aids in producing a 
more effective meeting. Resource 
speakers can often be secured when 
a topic is of a specialized nature. Such 
group techniques as role-playing and 
buzz groups, particularly in larger 
faculties, can do much to involve a 
greater number in active participa- 
tion. Demonstration lessons are of 
tremendous value as tools used for 
improvement of instruction. Finally, 
a definite consideration ought to be 
given the use of audio-visual aids in 
the faculty meetings. Since the value 
of these aids is so great in the class- 
room, they ought also to be used by 
the faculty whenever possible. 


PROCEDURE 


Since a great deal depends on the 
leader or chairman for the success of 
the meeting, he must possess the re- 
quired leadership qualities. Most 
writers on this subject agree that 
someone from the staff, other than 
the principal, should be the chair- 
man. This will allow the principal 
more freedom to participate in the 
discussions. In some schools the 
chairman is appointed by the prin- 
cipal. In other schools he is elected 
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by the faculty. There may, however, 
be cases where the principal may 
have to serve as chairman until other 
members of the staff can be trained 
in discussion techniques. In any 
event, the official leader carries con- 
siderable responsibility, for he must 
fulfill the following requirements: 


1. Create an atmosphere which is 
friendly, yet businesslike. 


2. Guide the flow of discussion in 
such a way that all who have made 
comments or raised questions will 
be recognized. This makes it pos- 
sible to refer questions to the 
proper source in the group later 
in the discussion. 


3. Be responsible for keeping the 
group on the topic. There are 
times when certain teachers may 
deviate from the subject. Here the 
leader must exercise diplomacy in 
bringing the group back to the 
subject so as not to give offense 
to any individuals. 

4. Assume responsibility for summar- 
izing the discussion whenever it 
seems necessary during the meet- 
ing and particularly at the close of 
the meeting. This practice gives 
order and purpose to the discus- 
sion. 

5. Keep order in the discussion. In 
order to do this he must keep his 
eyes open for any and all indica- 
tions of restlessness, disapproval, 
and the like. 


6. Try to involve all members of the 
faculty in the discussion. The timid 
must be encouraged. The over- 
talkative person must be kept from 
dominating the discussion. 


7. Be impartial toward ideas. Some- 
times, when a strong leader voices 
his opinion on a certain matter, the 
discussion comes to an abrupt and 
rather conclusive halt. This prac- 
tice is to be avoided. 


8. Strive to better himself so that the 
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quality of the meetings continues 
to improve.? 

The above points represent the 
major functions with which the leader 
or chairman of the faculty meeting 
must be concerned if he is to expect 
effective results. 

A faculty secretary should be 
chosen at the beginning of each year. 
This person will then record the min- 
utes of each meeting, abstract them, 
and send them to each faculty mem- 
ber shortly after the meeting. 


EVALUATION 


An important practice which helps 
to improve faculty meetings is group 
evaluation. Evaluations can be con- 
ducted in several ways depending 
upon the type of meeting and the size 
of the group. An informal evaluation 
held at the end of the meeting can 
serve a very useful purpose. A simple 
question posed by the chairman such 
as, “How did we do today?” may be 
ample. 

However, if more valid results are 
desired, it may be wise to use a re- 
action sheet. First of all, the reaction 
sheet provides for a secrecy not made 
possible by the oral technique. Sec- 
ondly, all staff members can evaluate 
every phase of the meeting. Thirdly, 
the results of such a written evalua- 
tion can easily be tabulated and com- 
pared. 

This reaction sheet need not be 
complex; rather it will be more prac- 
tical if it is simple and to the point. 
Also, in order to facilitate free ex- 
pression on the part of the staff, open- 


minded questions should be used. 


3 Bert and Francis Strauss, New Ways to 
Better Meetings (New York: Viking Press, 
1951), p. 130. 
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Regardless of the type of evalua- 
tion instrument used, a report of its 
results should always be made to the 
faculty. This enables the staff to dis- 
cuss collectively the weaknesses or 
strengths of faculty meeting proce- 
dures. Another reason for this report 
is that it gives all faculty members an 
awareness of certain faulty practices. 
Such discussion, if frankly handled, 
will do a great deal in improving the 
faculty meeting and also the staff 
morale. 
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CONCLUSION 


A faculty meeting can be enjoyable, 
productive, and professional, but it 
takes energetic teachers and _princi- 
pals, working together in a co-opera- 
tive spirit, to produce this kind of 
meeting. Work in Christian education 
demands the best efforts of everyone 
in every phase of Christ’s work. Let 
faculty meetings also reflect this 
urgency so that this work may go 
forward. 


PEN SWIPES 
@® Children may wreck a house but they make a home. 


@ Fifty years ago minding one’s children did not mean obeying them. 


@ The teacher in the little backwoods school was at the blackboard explain- 
ing arithmetic problems. She was delighted to see that one gangling lad, her 
dullest pupil, was giving slack-jawed attention. At last he was beginning 
to understand! “You seem so interested, Cicero, perhaps you wish to ask me 


something,” she suggested, hopefully. 


“Yes’m,” drawled Cicero, “I got one 


to ask. Where do all them figgers go when you rub ’em out?” 


Northwestern Bell 


@ Any parent can afford to pay the kids a little something to do household 
chores. What breaks the budget is those fringe benefits. — Changing Times 


@ An article in McCall’s told of a group of “brain storming” teen-agers 
searching for ways to become popular. One offered the idea of a good snappy 
nickname like, “Smoke,” or “Speed,” or “Atom.” Quite a change from those 
good old Puritan names of “Patience,” “Prudence,” and “Virtue.” 


@ ‘Teacher: “Did you lose your report card?” 
Junior: “No, ma’am, but you gave an ‘A’ and Mom’s mailing it around 


to all our relatives.” 


®@ Little lessons in semantics: The life of a word is long; its meaning changes 
over the centuries. Some words acquire specialized meanings where they had 
general meanings before. Example: Starve originally meant to die; now it 
means to die from hunger. Other words become debased in meaning. Ex- 
ample: Dame was originally a woman of station; now it’s a disrespectful 
epithet for a woman. Still other words become elevated: Minister was originally 


a servant; now it refers to a clergyman. 


@® Mortimer Adler one time said, “The telephone book is full of facts but 
doesn’t contain a single idea. Many history books are full of facts and do not 
contain a single idea.” Perhaps it should be added that a dictionary is not a 


piece of literature. 


Supervision for the Improvement 
Of Instruction in Lutheran Schools 


Norsert H. LrErseserc * 


Supervision has as its goal the im- 
provement of instruction. If this goal 
is attained in any significant way, the 
individual child will benefit. Super- 
vision is not an entity in itself, but it 
is that part of administration which 
lends service to the school, teacher, 
and pupil; it is not the right hand of 
administration, it is a further devel- 
opment of one of the purposes of ad- 
ministration —the improvement of 
instruction. 

We are faced with the fact that 
principals are both administrators 
and supervisors. There is no conflict, 
for when we speak of the principal as 
the supervisor, we are speaking of the 
principal as a leader. Supervision is 
leadership for the improvement of in- 
struction and, ultimately, the im- 
provement of the curriculum. 


THE SUPERVISOR’S TASK 
The demands upon the supervisor’s 
time and energies are numerous. The 
methods which he uses to do his work 
are almost as important as the work 
itself. Here are a few things he might 
keep in mind: 

1. The supervisor must use the same 
patient procedures with teachers 
as he expects teachers to use with 
children. 

2. The supervisor must remember 
that the laws of learning apply to 
adults as well as to children. 


3. Supervisors must do a great deal 
of planning if they are to work 
efficiently. 
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4. Supervisors face their greatest 
challenge in remaining both Chris- 
tian and democratic. 


5. Supervisors can help teachers by 
a) appropriate organization. Or- 
ganize your staff and program 
to fit the needs of your pupils. 

b) encouragement of experimen- 
tation. Remember that teach- 
ers also learn by doing. 

c) the exchanging of good prac- 
tices. Discuss the good prac- 
tices in your workshops and in 
your faculty meetings. 

d) suggesting the provision of 
good physical facilities. Keep 
your equipment and material 


needs before the board. 


é) providing for advice by outside 
consultants. This technique has 
not been utilized by many of 
our schools. 

f) the development of a climate 
within the school that promotes 
teacher growth. 


6. Supervisors are responsible for the 
diffusion of the latest discoveries 
in ways of improving Christian ed- 
ucation. 


SUPERVISORY TECHNIQUES AND 
TEACHER RELATIONSHIPS 
One of the most important areas 
in which there must be good relations 
between: the supervisor and teacher 
is that of classroom supervision and 


S Principal, St.John Lutheran School, 
Port Richmond, N. Y. 
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observation. Classroom assistance on 
the part of the supervisor is wide- 
ranging. It will ordinarily cover in- 
struction and methods, pupil motiva- 
tion, discipline, individual differ- 
ences, respect for the teacher on the 
part of pupils and supervisor, pupil 
growth, the morale of the teacher, 
lack of material and equipment with 
which to work, parent-teacher rela- 
tions, and the evaluation of teacher 
and pupil growth. Specifically, it can 
be outlined in this way: 
A. The teacher 
1. Personal qualities 
a. General health 
b. Stability or nervousness; de- 
gree of naturalness 
c. Appearance 


2. Competency — noted from ef- 


fectiveness of the lesson 
a. Preparation 
b. Knowledge of the subject 


3. Professional qualities 
B. The methods 

1. Basis 

2. Presentation 

3. Application 
C. The pupils 

1. Behavior 


2. Participation 
a. Discussion 
b. Interest in lesson 


3. Evaluation of material or lesson 


D. Physical appearance of the class- 
room and its relation to good 
learning 

E. Classroom atmosphere 
1. Degree of cheerfulness 
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2. Pupil-teacher relation 


3. Reaction of teacher and pupils 
to presence of the supervisor 


THE SUPERVISOR AT WORK 


Instructional assistance is a contin- 
uing process by means of which pu- 
pils, teacher, and supervisor grow. 
Normal school situations call for ob- 
servations of the teaching process by 
the supervisor. So that the teacher 
may be assisted while good relations 
are maintained, the supervisor might 
well keep the following in his con- 
sciousness: 


1. The period of observation 
should be announced to the teacher 
and be kept as informal as possible. 
It would be good practice for the su- 
pervisor to be in the room before the 
lesson begins. 


2. The supervisor can do much to 
create a good teacher-observation at- 
mosphere. The supervisor should re- 
member that the teacher is supreme 
in the classroom; he rules. It is in- 
conceivable that a good supervisor 
would at any time interrupt the les- 
son. The good supervisor should 
avoid the taking of notes in the class- 
room. 


3. Supervisory interest in the class- 
room methods may also be developed 
if the supervisor would teach the les- 
son and have the teacher observe. Not 
only will the supervisor be able to 
demonstrate and experiment, but he 
will also be able to feel the position 
of the teacher in matters of pupil par- 
ticipation and discipline. 

4, In the interest of good morale 
the supervisor should not only look 
for weak points but pick out the 
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strong areas as well. It is good prac- 
tice to discuss the strong areas first in 
the follow-up conference, but this 
procedure may be altered because of 
the personality of the teacher. 


5. The most critical area of good 
relations and assistance falls into the 
category of evaluation of the lesson. 
Good conference rapport must be es- 
tablished before objective evaluation 
can take place. The supervisor should 
remember that the conference should 
be held by mutual arrangement. It 
should be friendly and deal with spe- 
cific problems which are treated ob- 
jectively in a spirit of Christian 
charity. 

6. The supervisor may well give 
the teacher an opportunity to evalu- 
ate the lesson first. This procedure 
will not only relax the teacher, but 
it may serve to assist the supervisor 
in discovering latent talents or weak- 
nesses. 


EXTRACURRICULAR SUPERVISION 
Extracurricular activities can and 
usually do create problems for a 
teaching staff. In assigning such ac- 
tivities the supervisor-administrator 
has little choice, because the work 
must be done by someone. Because 
of budgetary limitations teachers are 
the ones usually selected. In assign- 
ing additional duties to teachers, 
however, it may be wise to consider 
the following: 
1. The teacher should be properly 
instructed as to the meaning of 
the task. 


2. The teacher should be given an 
opportunity to choose. 


3. The teacher, because of certain 
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handicaps. or inadequacies, 
should not be denigrated be- 
cause he refuses or is unable to 
serve. 


4, The supervisor should set the 
pace by personal example. 


THE SUPERVISOR AND THE 
FACULTY MEETING 


In their book, Improving Instruc- 
tion Through Supervision, Briggs and 
Justman list the following as results 
to be expected from teachers’ meet- 
ings: 

1, Awareness of needs and prob- 
lems. Teachers will learn how to 
satisfy needs and how to solve 
problems. Teachers should re- 
ceive immediate help and de- 
velop self-help. 

2. Increased knowledge gained 


from others with common inter- 
ests. 


3. Sympathetic appreciation pub- 
licly expressed by the supervisor. 


4, Understanding of the possibili- 
ties for success when a supervi- 
sor has the ability to help a 


teacher achieve success. 


5. A wider outlook and better un- 
derstanding of one’s contribution 
to the whole program. 


6. Appreciation of dependence 
upon, and obligation to, other 
teachers for success of the pro- 
gram. 


7. An increased will to grow and 
a knowledge of how to continue 
growing. 

8. A program of continuously im- 
proving education for children. 
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THE SUPERVISOR AND 
IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 


Another basic consideration for the 
supervisor in the process of improv- 
ing instruction is the role he is to play 
in solving the in-service education 
problem. Before this problem can be 
solved, the role of the supervisor in 
our schools must be clarified. Granted 
the position of supervisor exists in 
Lutheran schools, it is nevertheless of 
utmost concern to us to determine 
what type of person functions in that 
role. If he is authoritarian in his ap- 
proach, he is almost certainly doomed 
to failure. If he is motivational in his 
approach, however, he may accom- 
plish much. 


The philosophy of the supervisor 
will go far to determine the approach 
to in-service training. Two schools of 
thought exist. One is that only be- 
ginning teachers need supervision 
and then only until they have satis- 
factorily served a probationary pe- 
riod. The other is that all teachers 
need supervision regardless of their 
experience. In either case, the su- 
pervisor must find some way to pro- 
vide in-service education if teachers 
are expected to grow. 


The supervisor must help. begin- 
ning teachers find their way. There is 
probably no better method of doing 
this than through some type of con- 
tinued on-the-job training. If the 
philosophy of our system is such that 
actual classroom supervision is ended 
after a probationary period, then the 
supervisor should assure himself that 
these teachers will continue in some 
type of professional improvement 
program. If beginning teachers are 
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taught well, the program should not 
be too difficult to carry out. 


If the supervisor is to be concerned 
with all teachers, the in-service edu- 
cation program creates more prob- 
lems; however, the supervisor is again 
in the most responsible position. The 
supervisor can create and maintain 
a good in-service education program 
by: 

1. Motivating interest in the teach- 

ers after classroom observations. 


2. Compiling studies and sharing 
the results with the teachers. 


8. Having qualified teachers (or 
himself) conduct courses for the 
other teachers to create interest 
in the program. 

4, Conducting workshops, etc., in 
an effort to stimulate interest. 

5. Refraining from being arbitrary 
in carrying out the wishes of the 
teachers and the demands of the 
administrator of the congrega- 
tion. 

6. Suggesting a program of “re- 
wards” to the administration for 
teachers who participate in the 
in-service education program. 


It must be recognized that the su- 
pervisor is the key person in this type 
of program. Not only must he create 
and maintain it, he must be sure that 
through the program the needs of the 
children in the classroom are being 
met and their general classroom pro- 
gram improved. When an in-service 
education program is planned, con- 
sider these as parts: 


1. The demonstration lesson 
2. Orientation programs 
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3. Intraschool visitations 
. Interschool visitations 
. Workshops 

. Graduate work 

. Extension courses 

. Lectures 


on D Ow 


THE SUPERVISOR AS 
ADMINISTRATOR 


Any program, even that of super- 
vision, must be administered effec- 
tively if it is to be efficient. Ten prin- 
ciples whose origins are unknown 
have been transmitted through 
courses in administration. They are 
the following: 


1. Principle or precedence of train- 
ing. The training of your teach- 
er or teachers should determine 
your procedure of course of ac- 
tion. 

2. Principle of human efficiency. 
Keep your teachers’ physical and 
mental health in mind when you 
select them for a task. 

8. Principle of delegation of au- 
thority. Responsibility and con- 
trol must be parallel. 

4, Principle of integrality. Your 
entire staff must function as a 
whole. 
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5. Principle of initiative. Each per- 
son should use his own abilities. 


6. Principle of administrative par- 
ticipation. The degree of parti- 
cipation should be limited by the 
unity of your group. 

7. Principle of adaptation. Utilize 
the maximum specialty of the in- 
dividual teachers. 


8. Principle of definiteness of func- 
tion. Everyone should have a 
clear understanding of the func- 
tions and goals. 


9. Principle of relative values. Ac- 
cept the second best if the first 
cannot be achieved. 


10. Principle of continuance of par- 
ticipation. The individual should 
be kept doing the task as long 
as the performance is satisfac- 
tory. 


Supervision is service for the pur- 
pose of improving instruction. When 
this is kept firmly in mind and when, 
as a result, the supervisor serves the 
teacher and, by extension, the pupil, 
he has achieved his goal. Let our 
service be motivated by a love for 
God and our fellow men so that this 
service may be a blessing to those we 
serve. 


Nothing would solve many of the problems of our country ‘today as quickly 
as simple grassroots honesty. Before people can say they will not tolerate dis- 
honesty in others, they must know that they will not tolerate it in themselves. 
We will have honest politics only when we have honest voters. We will have 
graft-free government only when we have people who abhor graft even if it 
were to benefit themselves. We cannot make a more honest America by begin- 
ning at the top. We must build it from the bottom, and that means each person 
beginning with himself on those little things which “everyone is doing.” 


The Prism 
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A MEMO FROM MO 
April 1, 1961 
Dear AMoOs: 


A letter arrived the other day — an anonymous one, no less. I say it was 
anonymous even though it was signed. But I simply can’t believe that any 
parent would name his child A Member. Even if he did, it would be A Mem- 
ber something (Jones, Smith, Krautkopf, Immerspiel, or you name it). 


In any case, I don’t know my correspondent. And it irks me. I’ve always 
been irritated by unsigned letters. Pen names aren’t much better. I’m sure 
that Sam Clemens would have done just as well as Mark Twain. If a person’s 
got something to say, he should be willing to identify himself. 

Nevertheless my unknown friend (you will note the assumption) had some- 
thing to say, something which sometimes needs to be said (unfortunately). 
So let me share his letter with you, adding a few parenthetic comments 
where necessary. 

“Dear Mo,” the letter begins. “I know that you always have the last word 
by virtue of your name and otherwise.” (If this opening was intended to 
butter me up, it failed. Besides, there are times when I can’t even get in the 
first word, let alone the last. Furthermore, I wish I knew which otherwises are 
meant.) “However, with these words I am attempting to interject an idea 
which may be innocuous, ludicrous, etc.” (I’m tempted to ask, “If the idea has 
all these negative possibilities, why bother interjecting it?” But I won't.) “The 
idea has been described in texts under a variety of titles.” (Obviously the 
man has gone or is going to school, unless, of course, it’s a woman that’s 
writing. In which case the woman has gone, etc.) “Most comon of these is 
Group-Centered Leadership.” (As I said, this person has gone.) 

Now A Member begins his second paragraph. “Mo,” he writes, addressing 
me emphatically, “I am all for it!” (Good!) “Let’s have more of it!” (Better! 
Even best!) “I know it smacks of groupiness, organization-mannishness, and 
sundry nauseating terms which may stimulate your asthma.” (Now that’s what 
I call a real sentence, chock-full of the kind of terms that would have lifted 
Roget’s thesaurian heart. But why my bodily ailments have to be highlighted 
is beyond me. Anyway, I don’t have asthma — yet.) “But, Mo, listen, I had 
an idea, and this isn’t often.” (Why do people always come to me with 
their problems?) “I think it’s about time that Pastor Zeitgeist and Teacher 
Geistzeit practice some groupiness.” (I should argue? Of course, they should — 
and must, if the kingdom is to advance and the Spirit is to reach out to men. 
The preacher who’s got a teacher, and the teacher who’s got a preacher — 
each ought to rejoice in and with the other. And as Paul urged the Philip- 
pians: “Live [and lead] together in harmony . . . in love, as though you had 
only one mind and one spirit between you. Never act from motives of rivalry 
or personal vanity, but in humility think more of each other than you do 
of yourselves.” Maybe someone should relay the good Word to Xanadu. ) 


And that’s it. Except for a closing in which my anonymous idea man 
assures me that he is “organically” mine. I’m not quite sure what that’s 
supposed to mean, but it does remind me of another Pauline point: that 
a body has many members, each of which must work together if the whole 
is to prosper. 


So be it, . 
CPI Oa os Onymously yours, 


MO 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL MUSIC 


Contemporary Music for the Liturgy 


* Epwarp W. KLAMMER 


It is common to refer to the Lu- 
theran Church as the singing church. 
Many apply this title only to the 
vigorous and hearty congregational 
singing of the Lutheran chorales in 
their rhythmic form. Although this 
is correct as far as it goes, the title 
implies much more. From earliest 
Reformation times and for 200 or 
more years after the Reformation, the 
Lutheran churches in Germany con- 
ducted rich liturgical services which 
were sung in their entirety (except 
for the sermon) by clergy, choirs, 
and people. 


To get an idea of the wealth of 
music written for the Lutheran liturgy 
during “the golden age of Lutheran 
church music,” one has only to page 
through publications like Georg 
Rhau, Musikdrucke aus den Jahren 
1588 bis 15451, Handbuch der deut- 
schen evangelischen Kirchenmusik ?, 
The Complete Works of Johann Wal- 


* Manager of Music Department, Con- 
cordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 


1 Georg Rhau, Musikdrucke aus den 
Jahren 1588 bis 1545 in praktischer Neu- 
ausgabe. Herausgegeben von Hans Albrecht 
im Rahmen der Veroeffentlichungen des 
Landesinstituts fuer Musikforschung, Kiel. 
Published jointly by Barenreiter Verlag, 
Kassel, and Concordia Publishing House, 
St. Louis, 1955. 


2 Handbuch der deutschen evangelischen 
Kirchenmusik nach den Quellen. Heraus- 
gegeben von Konrad Ameln, Christhard 
Mahrenholz und Wilhelm Thomas unter 
Mitarbeit von Carl Gerhardt (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1935). 
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ter ®, and the various modern editions 
of the works of composers like Prae- 
torius, Vulpius, Schuetz, Scheidt, 
Schein, Pachelbel, Buxtehude, Bach, 
and many others of lesser stature. 
Among these works are countless set- 
tings of the ordinary, the propers, the 
de tempore Lied (the Hymn of the 
Week), Gospel motets, passions, his- 
torias for the various festivals, besides 
psalms, canticles, responsories, etc., 
for the offices of matins and vespers. 
All of this is rightly called the Musical 
Heritage of the Lutheran Church, and 
all of it lends weight to the title “the 
singing church.” 

This tremendous legacy which the 
church of the 20th century has in- 
herited from the composers of the 
past is again being made available in 
modern, authoritative editions for use 
in American churches by Concordia 
Publishing House. However, this is 
not the only heritage which we pos- 
sess. An important part of our inher- 
itance is what might be called “the 
heritage of creativity.” 

As long as there was a correct un- 
derstanding of the church, and as 
long as the church musicians were 
motivated by Gott loben, das ist unser 
Amt (“to praise God is our calling”), 
creative activity of the highest order 


3 Johann Walter, Saemtliche Werke. 
Herausgegeben von Otto Schroeder. Pub- 
lished jointly by Barenreiter Verlag, Kassel, 
and Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 
1953. 
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was evident in church music. When, 
because of the influences of Pietism 
and Rationalism, the correct under- 
standing of the church was lost, crea- 
tive activity on the part of church 
musicians ceased almost entirely or 
was channeled into secular music. 


The church of today is again be- 
ginning to understand what it is and 
what its mission is. As a result, the 
musicians of the church are again be- 
coming creative, and we are again 
also possessing our “heritage of crea- 
tivity.” The current outpouring of 
compositions of the highest quality 
for the liturgy of the church seems to 
be ushering in a “new golden age of 
church music.” 


CONTEMPORARY SETTINGS 
OF THE SERVICE 

Congregational Settings 

“It is in keeping with the best tradi- 
tions of the Lutheran Church to vary 
the musical settings of the Service 
and to provide settings which fit the 
season. ... Therefore in the spirit of 
the rubric ‘The music of the Service 
is not a part of the Liturgy and may 
be altered as circumstances permit or 
require (The Lutheran Liturgy, 
p. 418), the music editors of Concor- 
dia Publishing House, in conjunction 
with the members of the Commission 
on Worship, Liturgics, and Hymno- 
logy, commend to our churches the 
two new musical settings of the Serv- 
ice by Healey Willan and Jan Bender. 
May they be used in the spirit of 
Christian liberty to glorify Christ and 
to edify His body, the Church.” In 
these words Walter E. Buszin, chair- 
man, Commission on Worship, Litur- 
gics, and Hymnology of The Lutheran 
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Church — Missouri Synod, gives the 
reasons for the publication of new 
musical settings of the service. 


The settings of the service by 
Bender and Willan are intended to 
be sung in unison by the congregation 
accompanied by the organ. To make 
it easier for a congregation to learn 
the music and to follow intelligently, 
small melody editions the same size 
as The Lutheran Hymnal are avail- 
able. 


Settings for Choirs 


In addition to the congregational 
settings by Bender and Willan, Con- 
cordia has also published a setting for 
unison voices by Arthur Plettner, 
a contemporary setting of the Missa 
de Angelis by Robert Crane for mixed 
voices, and a Missa Brevis for male 
voices by Healey Willan. Jan Ben- 
der’s primer Sing to the Lord a New 
Song contains a setting of the Apos- 
tolic Creed for two-part mixed voices 
and organ, the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
Words of Institution in simple chant. 


CONTEMPORARY SETTINGS OF THE 
PROPERS OF THE SERVICE 


Introits, Graduals, and Sentences 
Concordia has also published new 
settings of the propers of the service. 
In 1957 Healey Willan’s Introits for 
the Church Year, Jan Benders The 
Introits for Lent and Holy Week, and 
Richard Wienhorst’s Introits for Sep- 
tuagesima, Sexagesima, and Quin- 
quagesima were published. In all 
three collections the antiphons are set 
in motet style for mixed voices while 
the psalm verses and the Gloria Patri 
are set to Gregorian Psalm Tones, 
The Sentences for the Seasons by Jan 
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Bender provide SSAB settings for all 
of the seasonal sentences of the serv- 
ice. Sentences for the Seasons by 
Richard Wienhorst provide unison 
chant settings or mixed choir settings 
for the same texts. Graduals for the 
Church Year by Healey Willan pro- 
vides mixed choir settings for the 
Graduals, Tracts, and Alleluias of the 
festival half of the church year. 


The Service Propers Noted 


The most recent publication in the 
area of propers for the service is The 
Service Propers Noted by Prof. Paul 
Bunjes, chairman, the department of 
music, Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest. This contains the In- 
troits, Graduals, Tracts, and Alleluia 
Verses for the entire church year set 
to Formulary Tones. The Formulary 
Tones are 12 new melodic formulas, 
each of which is cast into one of the 
church modes. They are designed to 
carry the English text perfectly with 
respect to its rhythm and inflection. 
Each tone is provided with a supple- 
mentary set of alleluias laid out in 
four parts. These are for use in the 
Introits for the Easter season and the 
Alleluia verses. Each tone also pre- 
sents a special version of itself for use 
with the Gloria Patri of the Introit. 
Dr. Harold Gleason of Rollins Col- 
lege, Winter Park, Florida, calls The 
Service Propers Noted one of the 
most important contributions to 
church music in the 20th century. 


Gospel Motets 

In 1954 Concordia began the pub- 
lication of a new series of motets 
under the general title Choral Music 
for the Day. The texts for this series 
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are taken from the Gospels, Epistles, 
or, in some cases, from the Introits 
and Graduals, for the respective Sun- 
days. To date the series includes 25 
motets based on texts from the prop- 
ers for the various Sundays and fes- 
tivals written by contemporary com- 
posers. 


The Hymn of the Week 


During the summer of 1961 Con- 
cordia will publish a series of six 
booklets containing mixed choir set- 
tings of all of the Hymns of the Week 
for antiphonal singing with the con- 
gregation. The Hymn of the Week 
(also called de tempore hymn, or 
Gradual hymn) is a product of the 
Reformation. Every Sunday and fes- 
tival has its own Gradual hymn. In 
each case the text of the Hymn of 
the Week ties together the theme of 
the Sunday as expressed in the prop- 
ers, especially the Epistle and the 
Gospel. 


Liturgical Cantatas 


A Little Christmas Cantata Accord- 
ing to the Evangelist St. Luke by 
Fritz Dietrich is a short historia or 
liturgical cantata for Christmas Day. 
It is primarily for use as a part of the 
service rather than for concert pur- 
poses. The same is true of the can- 
tatas Hodie Christus natus est and 
O Holy Jesus by Harald Rohlig. All 
three contain Scripture portions to be 
chanted by the officiant or by a 
cantor. é 

The Seven Words of Christ from 
the Cross by Richard Wienhorst is 
intended for services during Holy 
Week, especially Good Friday. 

Christ Jesus Lay in Death’s Strong 
Bands by Richard Wienhorst is a 
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liturgical cantata for Easter Sunday 
based on Luther’s familiar chorale 
and the propers for the festival. 


CONTEMPORARY SETTINGS OF THE 
PROPERS FOR THE OFFICES 


Psalms 


A long-awaited publication is The 
Sunday Psalter prepared by the Rev. 
Herbert Lindemann of Redeemer Lu- 
theran Church, Fort Wayne, Ind., and 
Dr. Newman Powell of Valparaiso 
University. This psalter will contain 
one psalm for each of the Sundays 
and festivals as appointed in The Lu- 
theran Hymnal, pp. 164-166. The 
psalms are pointed to Gregorian 
Psalm Tones and are supplied with 
proper antiphons. Accompaniments 
in a contemporary idiom for the an- 
tiphons and the Psalm Tones are 
provided. 

Two psalms for festival purposes 
are Psalm 130 and Psalm 150 by Jan 
Bender for mixed choir and _ brass 
ensemble. 

Miserere mei is a special setting of 
Psalm 51 for use at Tenebrae serv- 
ices. According to traditional usage 
the odd-numbered verses are sung by 
a choir, and the even-numbered verses 
are spoken by the officiant. In this 
setting the odd-numbered verses are 
set to Formulary Tone III by Prof. 
Paul Bunjes. 


Canticles 


Concordia has also provided con- 
temporary settings of some of the 
canticles. The Te Deum by Healey 
Willan is available in a mixed choir 
version and in an abbreviated version 
for children’s voices in unison. Jan 
Bender’s setting of the Te Deum is 
for mixed voices. 
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Two psalm-tone settings of the 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis by S. 
Drummond Wolff and Healey Willan 
contain alternate verses for mixed 
voices. A setting of the Jubilate Deo 
by S. Drummond Wolff is also avail- 
able. 


Chant-Chorales 

An old custom in the Lutheran 
Church is the combination of a sea- 
sonal chorale with one of the canticles 
for the minor offices. The “Chant- 
Chorale for Christmas on the Mag- 
nificat and the chorale Gelobet seist 
du, Jesu Christ’ and the “Chant- 
Chorale for Advent on the Benedictus 
and the chorale Gott sei Dank durch 
alle Welt” * are modern adaptations 
of this old Lutheran custom as rec- 
orded in Schoeberlein, Schatz des 
liturgischen Chor und Gemeindege- 
sangs.© Both chant-chorales are set to 
Formulary Tones, and the chorale 


melodies have been harmonized 
modally. They were prepared by 
Prof, Paul Bunjes. 

Proses 


A prose is a litany form made up of 
a number of versicles answered by an 
invariable response. In “Hear Us, 
O Lord,” the Prose for Lent, the ver- 
sicles are pointed to Formulary Tone 
X in the Hypoaeolian mode, while 
the response uses Formulary Tone IX 
in the Aeolian mode. 

The Advent Prose “Drop Down, Ye 
Heavens, from Above” make use of 
Formulary Tone III for the verses and 


4 The Lutheran Hymnal, 80 and 91 re- 
spectively. 

5 Ludwig Schoeberlein, Schatz des litur- 
gischen Chor und Gemeindegesangs (Goet- 
tingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1868), 
Vol. II, p. 83. 
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Formulary Tone IV for the response. 
Both were prepared by Prof. Paul 
Bunjes. 


Veni, Creator Spiritus 


The above listings of contemporary 
music for the liturgy testify to the fact 
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that the Holy Spirit again is respond- 
ing to the ancient prayer of the Chris- 
tian church, Veni, Creator Spiritus 
(TLH 233), by supplying the church 
with composers who use their crea- 
tive gifts in the service of Christ and 
His body, the church. 


A DETAILED LISTING OF THE PUBLICATIONS MENTIONED 
IN THIS ARTICLE 


All of the items mentioned in this article contain introductory material of a more com- 


prehensive nature. 


The Order of Holy Communion — Healey Willan 
The Order of Holy Communion — Healey Willan 
The Order of Holy Communion — Jan Bender 
The Order of Holy Communion — Jan Bender 
Communion Service in D — Arthur Plettner 

Missa de Angelis — Robert Crane 

Sing to the Lord a New Song — Jan Bender 
Sing to the Lord a New Song — Jan Bender 
Introits for the Church Year — Healey Willan 
The Introits for Lent and Holy Week — Jan Bender 


Score 


Introits for Septuagesima, Sexagesima, Quinquagesima 


Richard Wienhorst 
The Sentences for the Seasons — Jan Bender 
Sentences for the Seasons — Richard Wienhorst 
Graduals for the Church Year — Healey Willan 
The Service Propers Noted — Paul Bunjes 
The Service Propers Noted — Paul Bunjes 


The Service Propers Noted — Paul Bunjes 

The Service Propers Noted — Paul Bunjes 

A Little Christmas Cantata According to the 
Evangelist St. Luke — Fritz Dietrich 

Hodie Christus Natus Est — Harald Rohlig 

O Holy Jesus — Harald Rohlig 

The Seven Words of Christ from the Cross 
Richard Wienhorst 

Christ Jesus Lay in Death’s Strong Bands 
Richard Wienhorst 

The Sunday Psalter — Lindemann-Powell 
(Available Summer 1961) 

Miserere Mei (Have Mercy on Me) — Paul Bunjes 

Te Deum — Healey Willan 

Te Deum (abbr.) — Healey Willan 

Te Deum — Jan Bender 

Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis 
S. Drummond Wolff 

Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis — Healey Willan 

Jubilate Deo — S. Drummond Wolff 

Chant-Chorale for Christmas — Paul Bunjes 

Chant-Chorale for Advent — Paul Bunjes 

The Prose for Lent (Hear Us, O Lord) 
Paul Bunjes 

The Prose for Advent (Drop Down, Ye Heavens) 
Paul Bunjes 


No. 97-1433 $2.50 


Melody Edition No. 97-6321 15 
Score No. 97-1434 2.50 
Melody Edition No. 97-6322 15 
No. 98-1426 5 
No. 98-1425 a25 
Score No. 97-1420 1.75 
Melody Edition No. 97-6305 ys’ 
No. 98-1362 85 
No. 98-1365 90 
No. 98-1418 .20 
No. 98-1461 .60 
No. 98-1057 20 
No. 97-6312 1.25 
Choir Edition No. 97-7598 2.50 
Choir Edition No. 97-7600 3.95 
(Hard Cover) 
Acc. Edition, I No. 97-1442 7.00 
Acc. Edition, II No. 97-1440 7.00 
Score No. 97-6277 .60 
No. 97-6354 .90 
No. 97-6311 shes 
No. 97-6269 85 
Score No. 97-6209 .60 
No. 97-6342 3.00 
No. 98-1541 22 
SATB No. 98-1126 ees 
Unison No. 98-1059 Bee, 
No. 97-6273 65 
No. 98-1074 ay 
No. 98-1447 25 
No. 98-1405 Wy 
No. 97-4498 1.25 
No. 97-4499 1.25 
No. 98-1540 Boy 
No. 98-1516 25 


Music in Our Schools — A Survey 


Cuar.es Krutz * 


In an article entitled “Where Do 
We Stand in Music Education?” the 
question was raised: “Is The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod keeping 
pace with changing cultural patterns 
in the area of music education?” 4 
The author pointed out that only a 
far-reaching survey could answer the 
specific questions involved in this 
type of analysis. In 1958 a question- 
naire designed to answer these specific 
questions was developed by the music 
department of Concordia Teachers 
College, Seward, Nebr. A preliminary 
distribution of this questionnaire to 
12 selected schools of varied size and 
location was undertaken to establish 
the validity and clarity of the measur- 
ing instrument. Revisions were sub- 
sequently made, and the question- 
naire was completed, printed, and 
mailed to all of Synod’s elementary 
schools in early 1959. The returns 
were gratifying (higher than average 
for nationwide surveys), and these 
were tabulated, and a full report was 
written up during the fall of 1959. 
This article is a commentary on the 
findings of that report.? 

Since the original report totaled 
over 80 pages, many of the statistics 
and charts necessarily were simplified 
and abbreviated. In cases where the 


* Instructor in music, director of band 
and orchestra, Concordia Teachers College, 
Seward, Nebr. 


1 Victor G. Hildner, Lurueran Epvuca- 
TIon, 95 (October 1959), 80—85. 


2 This report was written by Harry Gies- 
selman, assistant professor of music at Con- 
cordia Teachers College, Seward, who is 
currently refining the report as a portion of 
a doctoral dissertation at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 


percentages quoted do not total 100 
per cent, the difference is due to a 
blank, or no entry, for that item on 
that percentage of questionnaires. By 
comparing these blank items with re- 
lated items on the same return it is 
obvious that a blank response can 
usually be interpreted as “none” or 
“nothing offered” in that area. The 
responses given on most related items 
tended to reinforce each other, verify- 
ing the validity of the questionnaire. 
Hence a strong showing in materials 
was usually accompanied by high 
ratings in classroom music. 


The music program in the elemen- 
tary school can be divided into two 
categories, general classroom music 
and special music. General classroom 
music, the heart and core of the music 
program, is that segment of the cur- 
riculum in which all children in all 
grades actively participate. As such 
it is analogous to the language arts 
program that every child, not just 
those with special interests or apti- 
tudes, engages in. To continue the 
analogy, the general classroom music 
program embraces all avenues of 
musical growth, just as the language 
arts program implies not only reading 
but also spelling, dramatization, and 
poetry. As a legitimate segment of 
the total curriculum, classroom music 
must be approached and administered 
as thoroughly as any other subject. 
Time must be allowed in the daily 
schedule, appropriations for adequate 
materials for each pupil must be made 
from school funds, and teacher prep- 
aration must be commensurate with 
that of other areas, 
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From this solid foundation of music 
teaching for all children in all grades 
will develop a superstructure of spe- 
cial music groups, designed to pro- 
vide additional outlets in vocal and 
instrumental music for those children 
with special interests and abilities in 
music. To use another analogy, we 
provide systematic training in phys- 
ical education for all students in order 
that basic bodily co-ordination can 
be acquired by all. For those with 
special interests and aptitudes we 
also provide, in many cases, school- 
sponsored athletic teams which en- 
gage in interscholastic games and 
competition at a higher level than 
that found in gym classes or super- 
vised play. 
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THE GENERAL CLASSROOM 
MUSIC PROGRAM 

According to national standards, 
a rich and varied program of music 
within the elementary classroom in- 
cludes the following: (1) singing, 
beginning with rote and unison songs 
and progressing to the reading of 
music and part singing; (2) respond- 
ing to rhythm, action songs, games, 
etc.; (3) listening, learning to dis- 
tinguish such elements as form, mood, 
rhythm, instruments, etc.; (4) play- 
ing, the opportunity to play rhythm, 
melody, and harmony instruments, 
keyboard experience, etc.; (5) read- 
ing, a planned grade-by-grade pro- 
gram designed to acquaint the child 
with the basic essentials of music 


TABLE I. THE GENERAL CLASSROOM PROGRAM 


Rating % Singing 


None or Below Average 
Average 
Above Average 


None or Below Average 12 
1 | Average 45 
Above Average 33 
None or Below Average 1l 
2 | Average 45 
Above Average 35 
None or Below Average ll 
3 | Average 47 
Above Average | 33 
None or Below Average 12 
4 | Average 45 
Above Average 34 
None or Below Average 14 
5 | Average 41 
Above Average 36 
None or Below Average 17 
6 | Average 35 
Above Average 38 
None or Below Average 18 
7 | Average 39 
Above Average 34 
None or Below Average 19 
8 | Average 39 
Above Average 34 


Rhythm 


Listening Playing 


Reading | Creating 


69 

14 

7 
36 43 67 77 74 
36 36 18 11 14 
19 12 6 3 3 
38 43 68 70 74 
35 36 18 16 14 
18 12 5 5 3 
45 49 71 60 79 
32 30 16 23 ul 
14 13 4 8 2 
48 49 71 57 79 
31 30 14 23 10 
12 12 6 11 2 
52 AT 72 53 78 
28 30 12 23 10 
12 15 8- 16 4 
51 49 73 50 78 
31 30 12 26 11 
10 aH 418 7 16 3 
54 48 73 49 79 
28 28 13 25 9 
10 13 6 19 3 
55 51 73 49 79 
27 29 13 24 9 
10 12 6 19 3 
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notation; and (6) creating, or the 
opportunity for original response in 
the above areas. 


Table I indicates the self-appraisal 
of Synod’s classroom teachers of their 
own music program in the six areas 
mentioned. Analysis of these statistics 
will reveal that, throughout all grades, 
in the area of singing the total per- 
centages of average and above ave- 
rage exceeds the total percentages of 
below average and none by a con- 
siderable margin. This is to be ex- 
pected. We would also expect that in 
the other five categories a similar sit- 
uation would exist. The figures show, 
however, that in only six other col- 
umns (rhythms and listening, K-1-2) 
average or above average programs 
exist. In the areas of playing, reading, 
and creating (K-1-2-3) the majority 
of schools are below average, and in 
grades four through eight the major- 
ity of schools are below average in all 
areas except singing. These responses 
indicate that the singing area of class- 
room music is very commendable, but 
that we have within our system “sing- 
ing schools” and no real balanced 
program of music education. Strong 
singing programs have been tradi- 
tional in our parochial system, and in 
the light of the manifold uses of vocal 
music in a total parish music program 
they need no defense here. In an 
ideal situation singing would occupy 
the top spot and receive more atten- 
tion than any other single item. What 
must be considered, however, is that 
optimum musical growth cannot be 
achieved in every situation solely 
through the medium of the voice. In 
many areas of musical development 
results are achieved much _ faster 
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through nonvocal approaches. The 
teaching of rhythm is infinitely more 
successful through bodily rhythmic 
response. The concept of an interval 
as the distance from one note to an- 
other is made much more concrete 
through certain instrumental experi- 
ences. Nor can every child be reached 
through vocal music. Many “non- 
singers” have been led to appreciate 
the pleasures of music through 
rhythms and instrumental music and 
later have developed also the vocal 
phase, when a purely vocal approach 
would have passed them by. The low 
level of congregational singing in 
many areas can no doubt be attrib- 
uted in part to this “one-door” ap- 
proach to music in our schools. Thus, 
ironically, the one area of music (sing- 
ing) which can best serve our con- 
gregational life is often hampered by 
an overemphasis on singing in our 
schools, by a failure to approach 
music in its entirety. 

What is the reason for this lack 
of balance in our music curriculum? 
Certainly faculties do not meet and 
agree to an imbalance in any given 
subject. When we consider that to- 
day’s teachers are yesterday’s students 
it is easy to see how such a situation 
could be propagated from generation 
to generation in spite of the efforts 
of teachers colleges to present new 
concepts and techniques. A few col- 
lege hours in music education is not 
enough to enable even a musically 
gifted person to organize and carry 
on a systematic program of classroom 
music without the teaching aids and 
materials which he possesses in other 
fields. 
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TABLE II. CLASSROOM MATERIALS USED 


SECULAR SACRED 


hild’s Music 
Catden cones Chil- | ruth. | Reader | Sheet 
Booular of Gren’s |rymnal| (for | Music | Other 
Song ees Hymnal L. Sch.) 


Use 
Only 
Luth. 

Hymnal 


/ 
K | 49 | 28 = Pe 8 11 Btince tin 2 
uy 33 1 | 26 5 a 11 a A wets 6 ha Rael Bas iy 5 
2 || 54 | 19 | 27 Sil se0 | 1c oes eel Tee aT 5 
Se SO seh 3h 13 We aD Were a ee ek 1 | 16 7 
4 ] 43 | 20 | 40 | 20 8 5 | 26 | 19 | 23 3 | 16 9 
Sa as. | 22 45 2 2| 20 | 42 | 29 6 | 23 7 
6 || 35 | 22 | 46 | 23 1 1.) .16 | 49 |. :32 9 | 23 6 
TA a0 24 | 50 | 26 1 aT ae Se at 1 Ll 7 5 
8 || 29 | 24] 51] 27 1 jm 2 ae So Mas gee 5 
MATERIALS materials designed to lead children 


Reference to Table II will show through the rote-to-note process is 
that in many cases teachers are forced a job which most classroom teachers 
to work with inadequate texts and have neither the time nor the ability 
materials. Continuity of instruction to do. As a result, rote learning con- 
from grade to grade or even within tinues beyond the point where note 
a grade is difficult to achieve without reading should take over, and the 
an organized series of textbooks to eventual result is a parish music pro- 
follow. Varied approaches to the gram where the choir learns its music 
teaching of music on any sustained largely by rote and where the con- 
basis are rare without the helpful gregation avoids singing anything 
assistance of a music series, with its except the very familiar hymns. Here- 
invaluable teacher's manual. With- tofore the only text which attempted 
out these aids to organization and __ to present the sacred materials needed 
execution we improvise, and when in our schools in an educationally 
we improvise we stay with the fa- sound form was the Music Reader 
miliar, the safe, hence we sing. When for Lutheran Schools, and this text 
barely half of the lower grades and _ largely overlooked the five other areas 
only one third of the upper grades of classroom music. It is to be hoped 
report the use of a music series, the that the new Music Education Series 
statistics of Table I could hardly be to be published soon by Concordia 
otherwise. The adaptation of the Publishing House will fill this real 
many sources of sacred music found need for an up-to-date basic music 
in Table II into a sequential list of text for our schools. 


TABLE III. CLASSROOM INSTRUMENT HOLDINGS —% 


eerie Autoharp Piano Melody Bells | Tonette-Type Only Piano Blank 


47 4 90 8 17 4] 6 
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PLAYING 

The responses tabulated in Table 
III reinforce the findings of Table I 
under the category of “playing,” 
where only 18 per cent to 39 per cent 
indicated satisfactory participation in 
this area. While it is certainly neces- 
sary to have instruments before play- 
ing can take place, it is very possible 
that rhythm instruments, where they 
do exist, are confined to the pre-note- 
reading grades. The playing of per- 
cussion instruments is an excellent 
gauge of metrical note-reading ability 
in the intermediate grades. They also 
provide a fine creative outlet even for 
upper-grade children (if care is taken 
to disestablish any kindergarten or 
childish stigma which may be at- 
tached to rhythm band instruments ). 
Often larger drums than those found 
in basic rhythm band sets can be 
used, along with the many fascinating 
Latin American percussion instru- 
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ments (bongos, guiros, maracas, 
claves, etc.). Tonette playing need 
not cease with fourth grade; it can 
be used in conjunction with singing 
in later grades as well. Entire classes 
may graduate to recorders, or this 
may become a special music group. 
The void in the “playing” category is 
probably due as much to a lack of 
adaptable materials as it is to a lack 
of instruments. Songs can be taught 
vocally by rote, but instrumentalists 
usually require notes (a copy for each 
child). In many of our classrooms 
only the teacher has a book. Also, 
texts designed primarily for singing 
choose keys and ranges best suited 
for children’s voices but not always 
best for tonettes, melody bells, or 
autoharps. This again demonstrates 
the need for a text which provides 
opportunity for activity in all six 
basic areas of classroom music. 


TABLE IV. CLASSROOM MUSIC RECORD HOLDINGS — % 


Rhythms Listening Singing Other None Blank 
50 58 48 27 14 21 
LISTENING groups, exchange programs’ with 


Comparison of Table I (listening) 
with Table IV again shows a strong 
correlation. Local AM and FM radio 
stations, educational TV, and munici- 
pal library record collections can sup- 
plement the school’s collection, so that 
even a small, well-chosen school rec- 
ord collection can provide a superior 
listening program. Library funds can 
be spent for texts on music apprecia- 
tion and guided listening to assist the 
teacher in making better use of re- 
corded music. Live music by local 


neighboring schools, and the use of 
the piano and church organ can con- 
tribute much in this area. 


SCHEDULE 

A variety of answers were received 
in regard to the amount of time al- 
lowed for music in the schedule. The 
categories into which the larger per- 
centages fell, however, were satis- 
factory, hovering only slightly below 
the minimum of 20 minutes a day 
suggested by the Music Educators’ 
National Conference. Twenty-eight 
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per cent of the returns left this item 
blank, compared with only about 
9 per cent of blank items on Table I. 
This may indicate that classroom 
music in these schools is a hit-and- 
miss affair, with no definite time al- 
lotted for it in the schedule. 


DEPARTMENTALIZATION 

The statistics indicate that depart- 
mentalization in general classroom 
music is rare, ranging from 11 to 18 
per cent of all schools responding. 
The replies seem to indicate that it 
occurs only if a qualified staff mem- 
ber is available and that it is not a 
strong factor in staff building. The 
use of the parish musician, or chief 
staff musician, as a resource person 
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(consultant, supervisor, specialist) for 
developing and improving the class- 
room music teaching in all grades 
seems to be rather uncommon. 


SCALE SYSTEMS 

To conclude the discussion of class- 
room music, a few random statistics 
may be of interest. In response to 
the item on scale systems, 59 per cent 
of the schools reported the use of 
sol-fa or syllables, 10 per cent re- 
ported the use of melodic numbers, 
and 8 per cent indicated other sys- 
tems. The high incidence of sol-fa is 
no doubt due in part to the use of 
the Music Reader for Lutheran 
Schools, which makes use of this 
system in presenting the tone ladder. 


TABLE V. STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES — CLASSROOM MUSIC 


Teacher 


Time 
Per- Time in Mate- 
Response sonnel Schedule Prepa- BUaee: Tials 
ration 
Strong 6 | eres: iin 6 
Weak 21 25 u 5 29 


STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES 
Responses on the strength and 
weakness of the music program were 
sketchy and widely varied, but 76 per 
cent of the returns indicated some- 
thing. Personnel, schedule, materials, 
and the organization of the program 
were the leading weaknesses cited. 


THE SPECIAL MUSIC PROGRAM 
Since special music groups are a 

logical outgrowth of the music for 

all, or classroom music program, one 


Oppor- 
Facil- tunity 


ities 


Blank 


Program Interest | Other 


for Per- 
formance 


10 27 


would expect roughly the same spec- 
trum of emphasis to prevail. Table VI 
shows this to be the case. 

Bearing in mind the specific prob- 
lems of scheduling and staffing which 
are involved in a special music pro- 
gram, the 80 per cent of blank re- 
sponses no doubt reflects many 
smaller schools where these problems 
are more difficult to solve. The sur- 
vey revealed that departmentalization 
is more common in special music, es- 
pecially in the instrumental area. 


TABLE VI. SPECIAL MUSIC GROUPS 


Chil- 
dren’s 
Chorus 


Orches- 
tra 


Girls’ 
Chorus 


Boys’ 


Chorus peas 


67 6 2 10 2 


Vocal 
Ensemble 


Instru- 
mental hae oe Other Blank 
Ensemble 
2 1 5 3 2 30 
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- The meager showing in _instru- 
mental music deserves some careful 
thought. The pattern of American 
secondary education almost requires 
that our parochial graduates have the 
opportunity to begin instrumental 
study in the grade school so that the 
instrumental as well as the vocal 
groups are available to them later. 
Many adolescent boys, faced with 
temporarily unco-operative voices, de- 
velop a lasting aversion to music 
when the only available outlet for 
musical satisfaction is vocal or choral 
-music. And what about the potential 
contribution of school-trained instru- 
mentalists toward the worship life of 
the congregation? Any parish musi- 
cian who has tried to scrape up a 
string quartet, a brass choir, or even 
a few trumpet players for special oc- 
casions must have reflected on this 
void in our elementary music pro- 
grams. These considerations become 
secondary, however, when we con- 
sider the unique contributions which 
instrumental music can make in the 
life of an individual child. The feel- 
ing of co-operative independence and 
responsibility which a child feels as 
the only oboe player or as one of two 
second trumpets, the pride of owner- 
ship of a shiny new trombone, the 
exposure to the great heritage of in- 
strumental music, the thrill of blend- 
ing into a multitimbred ensemble, 
the privilege of using also instruments 
in carrying out the injunction of 
Psalm 150—these are some of the 
basic values of instrumental music 
that should motivate the leaders of 
our church’s schools to explore the 
possible contributions of this area 
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toward their pupils’ total musical and 
spiritual growth. 

A careful analysis of many indi- 
vidual questionnaires reveals a wide- 
spread confusion in many areas as to 
the true nature of general classroom 
music as opposed to special music. 
By comparing materials, schedules, 
personnel, etc., it appears that too 
often, especially in the upper grades, 
what is called general classroom 
music is in reality special music (even 
if all pupils in a given room are in- 
volved). One must proceed with 
caution in discussing this issue, be- 
cause, without a doubt, one of the 
finest and most appropriate outlets 
for children’s singing is the worship 
service of the congregation. How- 
ever, if too much stress is placed on 
frequency of public performance (an 
area more properly in the realm of 
special music) to the extent that 
systematic musical growth and learn- 
ing is postponed or overlooked en- 
tirely, then the activity ceases to be 
general classroom music. The deter- 
mining criterion, then, is not so much 
which students are involved but the 
nature of the activity. However, the 
very term “special music” would seem 
to imply special interest and ability, 
whereas a_ self-contained classroom 
functioning as a choir would be 
merely general classroom music (per- 
haps at a higher plane). To over- 
simplify it, classroom music provides 
the tools, special music uses these 
tools. 


To attempt to operate on the plane 
of special activities, whether it be in 
physical education (interscholastic 
teams), English (drama groups, spell- 
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ing bees, etc.), science (science 
clubs ), or music (select choirs, bands, 
etc.) without a solid curricular base 
is to invite failure. This cart-before- 
the-horse arrangement will not only 
deprive the child with only average 
interest of his right to a basic ex- 
posure to the subject, but it will even- 
tually sew the seeds of its own des- 
truction. The basic skills needed to 
operate on the special plane must be 
acquired somewhere, if not in the 
classroom, then during the special 
activity itself. When this happens it 
ceases to be special and becomes 
merely classroom music taught to a 
few, and the special interest which 
attracted the child to the activity will 
soon wane. In the special vocal area 
rote teaching of choir parts to a select 
eighth-grade choir is an admission of 
failure in the total music program, for 
until the general classroom teaching 
of the previous grades can bring the 
children to a desired level of musical 
literacy there is no place for a special 
music program. The objection “With- 
out rote teaching we'll have no more 
children singing in church” is raised. 
Obviously you can’t shut down all 
choral participation until note reading 
is learned. But it must be begun, and 
begun even in the upper grades where 
it should already be an accomplished 
fact. Some will say, “It takes too 
much time, the kids learn faster by 
rote.” Over the short haul this may 
be true, but comparing musica] liter- 
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acy with language literacy, one can 
speculate facetiously over the amount 
of history or geography which would 
be learned and retained if all teaching. 
were done by rote. A final dissenting 
voice is heard — “If music in the grade 
school stresses the acquisition of facts 
and skills, children will develop an 
unfavorable attitude toward it.” In 
the first place, it is far more important 
that children develop a favorable at- 
titude, an appreciation of music, than 
that they learn that the third line of 
the treble clef is “b” or that “do” is on 
the second line if the key signature is 
one sharp. However, “Appreciation 
is enjoyment with understanding.” * 
We tend to enjoy the things which we 
can do successfully. Favorable at- 
titudes are developed by successful 
participation in an area, and an ac- 
quaintance with the mechanics of 
music will improve the level of par- 
ticipation in music. Finally, good 
teaching can make the learning of 
note reading a fascinating experience. 

For a vital musical program in our 
churches and as a recognition of the 
right of every child in our schools we 
must have music programs which re- 
spect the need for balance in the six 
areas of classroom music and which 
acknowledge the opportunities in 
special music when it is built upon 
a solid foundation of classroom music.. 


3 Louise Kifer Myers, Teaching Children 
Music in the Elementary School (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1956), p. 21. 
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News of the workings of the LEA, an association of Lutheran educators devoted to 
the advancement of Christian education through: 


LEADERSHIP SERVICE 


EQUIP THE SAINTS 

This theme of the eighteenth an- 
nual convention of the Lutheran Ed- 
ucation Association is preserved in 
the attractive Convention Report to 
LEA members. 

Outstanding for Lutheran educa- 
tors is the keynote address by the 
Rev. Harry N. Huxhold on the con- 
vention theme. His essay discusses 
the nature of the Gospel and of the 
saints in the Christian church for ed- 
ucators in every situation. 

Equipment for the home is dis- 
cussed by Miss Dorothy E. Mundt. 
Church and school can assist parents 
in assuming their responsibilities for 
the guidance of children. 

The essay by Miss Elfrieda Miller 
on “Creative Writing” can open the 
eyes of teachers and parents to 
greater opportunities to stimulate the 
writing expression of children. She 
outlines principles of creative writing 
and gives numerous examples. Her 
essay can be a “little textbook” for 
the busy teacher. 

“Mental Health in Christian Educa- 
tion,” by James M. Alexander, M. D., 
calls attention to problems and offers 
suggestions in his brief essay. 

Superintendent L. J. Dierker of the 
Western District shares his wealth of 
experience as a member of the 
Mayor's Committee for Juvenile 
Readers in St. Louis. In combating 


PROMOTION RESEARCH 


offensive literature, he suggests three 
courses of action: legal, educational, 
and spiritual. 

Foreign language instruction is 
evaluated by Mr. Aaron Kopf. 

Prof. E. H. C. Hildebrandt of 
Northwestern University outlines a 
new mathematics curriculum for ele- 
mentary schools. 

Prof. Ralph Reinke of Concordia, 
River Forest, presents guidelines for 
teacher-pupil relationships in a Chris- 
tian setting. This report will serve as 
a valuable addition to the other pub- 
lications of the Lutheran Education 
Association. 


COMMITTEE ON ELECTION 
PROCEDURE 

In accordance with a resolution 
adopted at the 1960 convention, a 
committee on election revision has 
presented a report to the Executive 
Board. 

The plan suggests an executive 
board of 7 members, elected on an 
individual basis. This would change 
the present system of candidate slates 
from two geographical areas. Deci- 
sion will be reached at the 1961 con- 
vention. 


CONSTRAINED BY LOVE 
This theme has been approved by 
the joint LEA-NLPTL committee for 
the convention Aug. 6—8, 1961, at 
Concordia Senior College, Ft. Wayne. 
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Mr. Arthur Amt of the Central Dis- 
trict is serving as co-ordinator in the 
planning. LEA Board members 
Behnken, Eckert, and Kuehm are 
members of this committee. 


The Rev. R. C. Muhly of St. Louis 
will deliver the keynote address on 
the convention theme. The major 
paper will be presented by Dr. 
Eugene Brockopp on the 1961 year- 
book, Parish Activities of the Lu- 
theran Teacher. 


Special sessions include “Children’s 
Literature,” by Prof. Jack Midden- 
dorf; “Local School Supervision,” by 
Mr. Eldor Luepke; and “Counseling,” 
by Mr. Martin Wessler. 


Now is the time to plan for attend- 
ing this convention! 


MEMBERSHIP 
Financial Secretary Ralph Reinke 
reported the following membership 
statistics. 


Jan, 31 Jan. 31 
1961 1960 
Male teachers 1,287 1,256 
Woman teachers 526 445 
Pastors 267 230 
Laymen 44 44 
Organizations 117 96 
River Forest staff 80 24 
Life memberships 10 10 
Totals 2,281 2,105 
Previous YEARS 
January 1959 1,714 
January 1958 1,792 
January 1957 1,450 est. 
January 1945 j,250 
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PARISH ACTIVITIES OF 
THE LUTHERAN TEACHER 
Results of research on the 1961 
yearbook project are in final stages, 
under the management of Dr. Eugene 
Brockopp of Valparaiso University. 
Bids for publishing are now being 
secured, with the hope of publication 
in time for the convention Aug. 6—8. 


SECOND PRINTING 


A second printing of 500 copies has 
been ordered for Child Concepts of 
God, by Dr. Oliver Graebner. This 
1960 Yearbook has stimulated wide 
interest. 

ADULT EDUCATION 

Progress on the 1962 Yearbook proj- 
ect is reported by Prof. Donald Deff- 
ner, of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. 
The four contributors to this volume 
are Dr. Warren Schmidt, Prof. Harry 
Coiner, Pastor Roland Seboldt, and 
the editor, Prof. Donald Deffner. 


Rowanp H. A. SEBOLDT 


The following men have been ap- 
pointed to serve as the Resolutions 
Committee for the LEA Convention, 
August 6, 7, 8 at Concordia Senior 
College, Fort Wayne, Indiana: 


Ernest E. Yunghans, Chairman 
A. R. Manske 
Leonard C. Ramming 


Please send any resolutions to Ernest 
E. Yunghans, 1145 South Barr, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. 
Donatp E. BEHNKEN, 
President, LEA 


Current Books and Periodicals 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 


needs, and interests. 


Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 
The prices listed are the current list prices. 


RELIGION 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE OLD TES- 
TAMENT. By James B. Pritchard. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1958. 263 pages. $5.00. 


In a brief compass Pritchard has written 
a readable account of the contributions of 
discovery, exploration, and excavation to 
our grasp of the life and thought of the 
Old Testament world. Though the Hit- 
tites are mentioned only in a discussion of 
Law in the Near East, very little is made of 
discovery in Egypt, and Mari is not even 
mentioned, the book is remarkably com- 
plete. It needs to be understood that the 
author has chosen to tell selected stories 
in more detail rather than merely to list 
sites and scientists. The result is ample 
vindication of the author’s method. Few 
will find the book difficult to read. 

The chapter on the science of Palestinian 
archaeology (pp. 1—52) concentrates on 
the work of Petrie and the excavations of 
Lachish and Megiddo. This reviewer won- 
ders if Pritchard, in telling his story, has 
sufficiently emphasized the important con- 
tribution of Albright’s work at Tell Beit 
Mirsim in establishing a firm pottery chron- 
ology for Palestine. On the other hand, 
Pritchard wishes to tell a story, and the 
TBM dig is not especially dramatic in finds. 
This same chapter deals with discovery of 
the Siloam tunnel and the Dead Sea scrolls. 
Presumably the author wishes to illustrate 
the range of the new science. 

The chapter which deals with the crea- 
tion of the modern map of ancient Palestine 
(pp. 58—90) is unique. Future works on 
Biblical archaeology ought to follow Pritch- 
ard with a treatment of this subject. Of the 


more than 300 maps of Palestine which 
appeared before the 19th century, none has 
scientific value. Also the volumes of travel 
and pilgrimage dated before 1800 (more 
than 1,561 titles) are virtually valueless to 
the modem student. The work of Robinson 
and Smith (1888—58) and the Palestine 
Exploration Fund Survey (1872—77) are 
told with verve. Egyptian sources have 
more than any others added cities to the 
map of ancient Palestine. This writer was 
interested to learn that Albright had as early 
as 1921 set out to survey the pottery ex- 
posed on sites. This strange phenomenon, 
that the entire range of sherds in a site 
should invariably be in evidence also on 
the surface, still needs a satisfactory ex- 
planation. 

Perhaps the skimpiest chapter deals with 
“Baal and the Religion of Canaan” (pp. 
91—126). The French contribution to the 
exploration of Syria is emphasized, espe- 
cially the contributions of E. Renan. There 
is only meager effort to relate the Ugaritic 
materials to the Old Testament, however 
(p. 119). For want of a spot anywhere 
else, it seems, the Mesha stone finds a place 
in this chapter (pp. 103—106). 


The story of Assyriology (pp. 127—159) 
includes the decipherment of cuneiform by 
Rawlinson (1851), the discovery of Sargon 
II’s palace at Khorsabad by Botta (1848), 
Layard’s excavation of Nimrud (1846) as 
well as Nineveh (1849—51). This is more 
than a record of excavations, however. 
Pritchard weaves the fortunes of Assyrian 
kings into the fateful story of Israel. This 
period is less interesting than earlier times 
because creative energies have been sapped 
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by political ambition. The disintegration of 
the ancient world is evident on every side. 


In marked contrast the final two chapters 
deal with the tremendously vital “myth” 
of the Near East (pp. 160—205) and Law 
and Wisdom (pp. 206—245). In each sec- 
tion Pritchard both tells the story of dis- 
covery and describes the contents of selected 
myths and codes. The writer always dis- 
plays a fine dramatic sense with the in- 
clusion of specific details illuminating the 
high moments of discovery. It may be of 
interest to note that in a parallel listing of 
the seven similarities between Enuma Elish 
and Genesis 1 Item 6 is the following: 
(Babylonian) “Making man for the service 
of the gods.” (Genesis) “Creation of man 
to have dominion over animal life.” It 
would seem that the force of such a juxta- 
position is considerably abated when one 
notes how the Genesis account amounts to 
a point-for-point rejection of the Babylonian 
myth. Most striking is the total absence 
of conflict in the Hebrew account, a fact 
which Pritchard fails to note. Still, the 
setting and the language of the two accounts 
are much the same. Especially to be noted 
is the creative force of the word of Mar- 
duk (IV:19—28), again not noted by 
Pritchard. 

Despite its shortcomings, however, the 
book we have is delightful and fresh. Bibli- 
cal archaeology has fortunately attracted 
good writers, of whom Pritchard is one 
of the best. Deeg 


Concordia Teachers College 
River Forest, Ill. 


A BOOK OF FAMILY WORSHIP. Edited 
by Elfrieda and Leon McCauley. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1959. 
176 pages. 

This is intended to be a practical book 
which will assist the family in its daily 
worship program. Effort is made to show 
the relationship between the truths of 
Scripture and the life of the Christian. 

The plan of each service is the same. 
A short Bible theme introduces the service 
and is followed by an appropriate prayer 
and the title of an appropriate hymn. Next 
there is a brief comment on the thought of 
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the lesson and a Bible passage. The lesson 
concludes with a second prayer, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and a benediction. 


Only the titles of the hymns are given. 
They are all familiar to American Protes- 
tantism. However, reference to a source 
where the text and melody could be found 
would be helpful. Most of the prayers used 
are authored by members of the Protestant 
clergy. The author or source of the prayers 
is always given. 

The manner in which these services are 
presented in the book allows for creativity 
on the part of the person leading the wor- 
ship. The devotion is not entirely written 
out. There are brief but appropriate com- 
ments upon which the leader can enlarge. 
It appears that at this part of the service 
discussion involving all members of the 
family might be encouraged. However, it 
seems that an adult will generally lead in 
the devotions. The form of the prayers and 
the language used in them seems more 
appropriate for adults than children. 


In general the authors have been rather 
successful in their attempt to produce a 
practical aid for families who seek to glorify 
God through their daily family worship. 


Caru H. Ivey 
Concordia Teachers College 
River Forest, Il. 


THE THREE GUARDSMEN AND 
OTHER STORIES. By Edith Pat- 
terson Meyer. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1960. 128 pages. $2.50. 


This book contains stories from the Old 
Testament Apocrypha retold for children 
and young people on the basis of The 
Apocrypha of the Old Testament: Revised 
Standard Version (1957). Except for the 
first two stories (“The Three Guardsmen” 
from 1 Esdras, and “Some Curious Visions” 
from 2 Esdras) all are from books trans- 
lated by Luther as being profitable reading 
though not on a par with Holy Scripture. 
Here, for example, are the story of Tobias 
and his bride Sarah, the heroic tale of 
Judith, and the detective story of Daniel 
and Bel. The account of the Maccabean 
revolt, based on the historically reliable 
1 Maccabees, should prove useful in ac- 
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quainting young readers with the intertes- 
tamental period. Some of the “stories” are 
really brief introductions to the poetic and 
wisdom literature of the Apocrypha: The 
Song of the Three Children, The Wisdom 
of Solomon, Ecclesiasticus, Baruch, and the 
Prayer of Manasses. Each story is preceded 
by brief general comment on the nature of 
the book from which it is taken. 


The author brings considerable skill to 
the task she has set for herself of interest- 
ing young readers in Old Testament 
apocryphal literature. She does not, how- 
ever, bring a clear conception of the nature 
of Biblical inspiration and canonicity, with 
the result that the distinction between Holy 
Scripture and apocryphal writing tends to 
be blurred in her general comments and in 
the closing section “About the Apocrypha.” 
In this section, which begins with a simpli- 
fied and sometimes misleading account of 
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the growth of the Old Testament canon, 
the canonicity of the Old Testament books 
is not based upon the fact of their divine 
inspiration; instead, the author takes the 
view that they came into the Bible by a 
process of gradually, through long use, 
coming “to be regarded as a part of the 
Hebrew sacred scriptures” (p.118). As for 
the apocryphal books, they are represented 
as having eventually also come into the 
Bible by this process, but “then, gradually, 
they were dropped from Protestant Bibles” 
(p.9). The book tends toward too low a 
view of Scripture, too high a view of the 
Apocrypha. 

The book contains four helpful maps, 
a useful combined index and guide to pro- 
nunciation, as well as some fine illustrations. 

F. S. JANZow 
Concordia Teachers College 
River Forest, Ill. 


EDUCATION 


CHILDREN ... THEIR WAYS AND 
WANTS. By Katherine Reeves. Dar- 
ien, Conn.: The Educational Publish- 
ing Corp., 1959. 192 pages. 

Many people write about children. Many 
possess great knowledge of child behavior 
and have had vast experience with boys 
and girls and with their problems. Few, 
however, are completely aware of their 
needs, or possess a real insight into their 
young lives. 

Katherine Reeves has this rare gift and 
very ably and forcefully communicates her 
talent to her readers in this delightful, easily 
read book. 

Part One, “No Two Alike,” in which 
many young children with various growth 
patterns are introduced, Jeads smoothly into 
the second part, “Problems Are a Way of 
Growing.” In this section the author leads 
one, with actual child experiences, through 
all phases of early growth patterns. She 
leads one to the small child’s heart and 
mind and helps the reader feel how a child 
feels. 

In the last section, “We Who Teach,” 
emphasis is placed on the teacher, the at- 
mosphere she creates, and the love and un- 
derstanding she radiates. 


Katherine Reeves’ viewpoints are in gen- 
eral psychologically sound and educationally 
acceptable and usable. 

In closing let me quote Toni Taylor, edi- 
tor of the Grade Teacher. He says, and 
rightly so, “I shall forever know and under- 
stand children better for having known 
Katherine Reeves and having enjoyed the 
privilege of working with her. For every 
parent and teacher, this book will have deep 
and poignant meaning.” 

MorELLA MENSING 
Grace Lutheran School 
River Forest, Il. 


PATTERNS IN SECONDARY SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM. By Tom C. Venable. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1958. 
236 pages. $3.00. 


Professor Venable does in this text what 
most authors do in books on the secondary 
curriculum. He discusses the foundations 
of the various curricular concepts, the majur 
organizational patterns, and suggests plans 
for improving the separate subjects of the 
curriculum. Few authors, however, attempt 
so much in so few pages. Herein lies 
this book’s major strength and its major 
weakness. Its brevity recommends it to the 
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casual student of the secondary curriculum 
but makes it of limited value as a source 
book for the serious student of curriculum 
development. 

The author states that he has no ax to 
grind. This seems to be true, as his pres- 
entation is more objective than is true of 
most authors writing in this field. Occa- 
sionally, because of the extreme brevity and 
objectivity, the reader is left to fill in many 
details. 

This text would appeal only to the per- 
son desiring a quick overview of the 
secondary curriculum. 


M. J. DuMLER 
Concordia Teachers College 
River Forest, Ill. 


ANXIETY IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. By Seymour B. Sarason 
& others. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1960. 363 pages. $7.75. 


This team made up of Messrs. Sarason, 
Davidson, Lighthall, Waite, and Ruebush, 
has over a six-year period engaged in exten- 
sive inquiries into the anxieties found in 
test situations of elementary school children. 

The jacket of the report makes the state- 
ment, “We live in a test-conscious and test- 
giving culture in which the lives of many 
people are determined by their test per- 
formance.” 

Students of American culture, and of the 
educational system which has become a part 
of it, will appreciate the significance of the 
statement quoted. And if it is a concise 
estimate (this reviewer feels that it is), then 
it is to be expected that test situations will 
be anxiety-loaded moments already as early 
as in the elementary school. 

Sarason and his co-workers attempt to 
analyze the circumstances which are likely 
to increase or reduce the child’s anxiety in 
a given case. To do this it was necessary 
to develop a “test anxiety” scale as well as 
a “general anxiety” scale. A third aspect to 
be measured called for a “lie scale,” that is, 
to what extent was the child or was he not 
revealing his true state of feelings. 

The research team also took into consid- 
eration the etiological factors of anxiety 
from a psychoanalytic point of view. That 
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is, if a child evidenced a high degree of 
anxiety in a test situation, to what extent 
might this be the result of parental worry 
and dependence. In this connection it ap- 
pears that mothers gave more evidence than 
fathers of transmitting their anxiety to their 
children. 


The report is rendered in the technical 
language of statistics and psychological re- 
search. It is not likely that teachers gener- 
ally will have the training and the patience 
to wade through the data. At times the 
findings appear to be on thin ice. But this 
must be expected. And the research asso- 
ciates are always cautious in the inferences 
they draw. 


Anxiety in test situations appears to be 
present on all levels of intelligence. It has 
a tendency to inhibit the creativeness of the 
highly intelligent and to reduce the achieve- 
ment of the less intelligent. There appears 
to be no doubt that a high state of anxiety 
is a disrupting factor in performance. Ways 
of reducing the anxiety are suggested with- 
out watering down the achievement content. 


The recent cultural pressure of finding 
intelligent people and then driving them 
into high degrees of achievement has (in 
the reviewer’s opinion) missed one most 
important point. It has not recognized suffi- 
ciently that high intelligence and a com- 
parable achievement will avail little if the 
individual is in a hostile and disturbed emo- 
tional state. 

There appears to be no question about 
it whatsoever that our schools must be se- 
riously concerned with the mental health of 
the children from the kindergarten on. Our 
educational theorists have recognized this 
problem for some time. But they have 
found little support from the American peo- 
ple, especially not from those who want to 
reform and step up our educational system 
for other people’s children. 


This report does not propose that teachers 
become psychiatrists, clinical psychologists, 
or psychiatrically trained social workers. 
But it does emphasize that teachers, admin- 
istrators, and those engaged in teacher train- 
ing become aware of the factors of anxiety 
in the process of growing up in our culture. 


In this context it is also in place to call 
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attention to the anxiety factor that could 
become part of the present trend toward 
automation on the learning and growing-up 
individuals, and research teams will watch 
carefully and early the effect of increased 
automation on the learning and growing-up 
process. If this reviewer’s clinical experience 
and observation means anything, it is that 
children in a state of tension often “fly to 
pieces” when confronted with such a rela- 
tively simple apparatus as an eye pacer. 


Intelligence and achievement are impor- 
tant. To say that human and interpersonal 
relationships and the self-image are no less 
important is an understatement. 


ALFRED SCHMIEDING 
Concordia Teachers College 
River Forest, Ill. 


GUIDANCE OF THE YOUNG CHILD. 
By Louise Langford. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1960. 849 pages. $6.25. 


This book was written as a textbook for 
beginning students in a laboratory course 
in child guidance. No one textbook seemed 
available that contained enough practical 
suggestions to adults who must assume re- 
sponsibility in the guidance of young chil- 
dren. Students were not likely to have 
either time or money to buy and _ study 
many texts which would contain the neces- 
sary information. The author succeeded in 
giving basic facts concerning child develop- 
ment. These basic facts are necessary to 
understand and deal with children confi- 
dently. 

After briefly introducing the laboratory 
nursery schools, where systematic study and 
care of young children are carried on, the 
author gives insight into the events that 
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today make preschool education almost 
a necessity. In evaluating nursery schools 
in general the author concludes that the 
most important factor is and remains the 
right kind of teacher. Hence the need for 
people who have a thorough knowledge of 
the individual child, who exhibit patience 
and feel genuine love for children, and who 
meet parents with a co-operative spirit. 


This book contains 17 chapters, each of 
which is richly illustrated with interesting 
photographs. Each chapter has at the end 
study problems in the form of observations, 
along with a list of selected readings for 
further study. 


The development of children in four 
general areas, personality, physical, social, 
and language, is described. The areas of 
emotional and mental development come in 
for discussion, since they are interrelated 
and overlapping with the former. 


Throughout the book it becomes evident 
that guidance of the individual and what 
happens to each child are stressed. A clear 
differentiation between discipline and guid- 
ance is maintained. 


To me it seemed that a book of this na- 
ture could be of great value to any begin- 
ning teacher and especially to any parent, 
who above all others is given the privilege 
to lead and guide little ones along life’s way. 
Teachers are expected to be trained, but 
young parents usually enter upon their great 
responsibility totally unprepared. This need 
not be the case any more if Guidance of the 
Young Child is made available. 


InMA KRAMER 
Ebenezer Lutheran School 
St. Louis, Mo. 


It is strenuously sought and earned. 


A nation glued to the television screen is not simply at a loss before the iron 
pioneers of the new collective society. It isn’t even having a good time. No 
society ever spent as much as we do on drink and tranquilizers. Can one 
argue that this is evidence of universal fun? — ApLAat STEVENSON 

If at first you don’t succeed, you are about average. But if you try and try 
again without success, then quit before you make a fool of yourself. 


W. C. Freips 


books are a very important part of 
childhood; therefore it is essential that 
those books should be the best. 


Newbery & Caldecott Awards 
for 1960 


NEWBERY AWARD WINNER 

O'Dell, Scott. ISLAND OF THE BLUE DOLPHINS. 
Houghton. See L.E. April issue, p. 422. 
RUNNERS-UP 


Johnson, Gerald. AMERICA MOVES FORWARD. 
Morrow. See L.E. January issue, p. 263. 


Schaefer, Jack. OLD RAMON. Houghton. See 
L.E. April issue, p. 423. 


Selden, George. THE CRICKET IN TIMES SQUARE. 
Farrar. See L. E. April issue, p. 423. 


CALDECOTT AWARD WINNER 


Sidjakov, Nicolas, BABOUSHKA AND THE THREE 
KINGS. Parnassus. 


RUNNER-UP 
INCH BY INCH. Obolensky. 


Gi: lasts only a little time, and 
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American Heritage. RAILROADS IN THE DAYS 
OF STEAM; Narrative by A. L. McCready in 
consultation with L. W. Sagle. American Herit- 
age, 1960. 153 pp. Distributed by Golden. 
Grades 5—9; Ages 10—14 $3.50 

Goldencraft $3.79 net 


Holbrook, Stewart H. THE GOLDEN AGE OF 


RAILROADS; illus; by Ernest Richardson. Ran- 
dom, 1960. 176 pp. 
Grades 5-9; Ages 10-14 $1.95 


Both books are well-written accounts of 
the fabulous era of railroading in America. 
However, the Holbrook book is written on 
a little easier reading level. To offset this, 
the American Heritage book has a profusion 
of illustrations that make up for any advance 
in the reading material. Also, the American 
Heritage has more detail that would appeal 
to the advanced reader. Both books could 
be used in any complete library. Each con- 
tains a glossary of railroading terms, bibli- 
ography, and complete indexing. 
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LET’S READ AND FIND OUT BOOKS 
Crowell, 1960. 34 pp. 


Grades K—2; Ages 5—7 $1.95 
Bartlett, Margaret Farrington. THE CLEAN 
BROOK; illus. by Aldren Watson. 

551 Water 

Branley, Franklyn M. BIG TRACKS, LITTLE 


TRACKS; illus. by Leonard Kessler. 
591 Animal Tracks and Trails 


Branley, Franklyn M. THE MOON SEEMS TO 
CHANGE; illus. by Helen Borten. 


523 Moon 


Bulla, Clyde Robert. A TREE IS A PLANT; illus. 
by Lois Lignell. 


582 Trees 


Jordan, Helene J. HOW A SEED GROWS; illus. 
by Joseph Low. 


581 Seeds 


Each of these books presents basic science 
information in a manner that is appealing 
and satisfying to the inquiring child. The 
fresh, cheerful illustrations provide step-by- 
step directions which will enable the child 
to carry out some of the same experiences. 
These books are written with an understand- 


ing of how children think. 


Buehr, Walter. TIMBER! FARMING OUR FOR- 
ESTS; illus. by Walter Buehr. Morrow, 1960. 
96 pp. 

Grades 5-8; Ages 10-13 $2.75 


The cry of timber-r-r has enchanted chil- 
dren of all ages since the early days of our 
country. The history behind this cry and 
the excitement in its tones are forcefully 
brought out in this vivid account of forestry 
in America. From the legend of Paul Bun- 
yan to the description of a true-to-life logger 
in his usual day’s routine, this book moves 
into lumbering today with its values, mod- 
ern methods, and problems of conservation. 
Useful for any unit on forests or conserva- 
tion, this book presents a colorful, eventful 
narrative which would be of interest to the 
child. The illustrations help to clarify the 
material and portray the events of the book. 


634 Forests & Forestry 
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Christensen, Gardell Dano. THE BUFFALO ROBE; 
illus. by the author. Nelson, 1960. 95 pp. 


Grades 4—6; Ages 8-10 $2.95 


This stirring tale concerns the Indian boy 
White Calf, who had to prove he was ready 
to become a warrior. He had to kill a buf- 
falo — not in the hunt, but on his own. As 
was the custom, the hide of the buffalo 
would then be used to record his brave 
deeds. His exciting adventure took him far 
from home before his hopes were realized. 
His robe of history was earned in a hard- 
fought battle. Now he could join the ranks 
of the braves in his tribe. The outstanding 
sketches are fascinating. They add not only 
enjoyment but also a store of information 
to the text. 


Indians of North America — Stories 


THE GREAT PROCLA- 
112 pp. 


Commager, Henry Steele. 
MATION. Bobbs, 1960. 


Grades 5—8; Ages 10 up $2.95 


Abraham Lincoln said, “I have always dis- 
liked slavery.” He was determined that 
the Negroes should be given freedom. As 
President he was able to accomplish this 
great task. The setbacks and disappoint- 
ments that Lincoln experienced are related 
by means of direct quotations from him and 
those who shared his principles. While 
signing the proclamation over which he had 
personally labored, he said, “I never in my 
life felt more certain that I was doing right 
than I do in signing this paper.” This mov- 
ing and timely chronicle by an outstanding 
historian presents the true stature of the 
Great Emancipator. The numerous illustra- 
tions are an enlightening bonus. 


92 Lincoln, Abraham || U. S. — History — 
Civil War 


Epstein, Sam and Beryl. THE FIRST BOOK OF 


MEASUREMENT; illus. by Walter Buehr. Watts, 
1960, 60 pp. 
Grades 9-11; Ages 14-16 $1.95 


This delightful little book presents a cap- 
sule history of the development of measure- 
ment. The authors deal with all forms of 
measurement and write about it in an inter- 
esting manner. This book would be a 
worthwhile addition to a school library as 
a reference for arithmetic projects. 


389 Weights and Measures 
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Friermood, Elizabeth Hamilton. PROMISES IN 
THE ATTIC. Doubleday, 1960. 226 pp. 
Grades 7-9; Ages 12-14 $2.95 


Set against the authenticated background 
of the terrible flood that ravaged Dayton in 
1913, this otherwise fictitious story brings 
suspense and adventure to the reader. The 
characterizations are strong. Although the 
book is centered around the young heroine, 
it is not strictly a girl’s story. 


Hale, Lucretia. THE COMPLETE PETERKIN PAPERS. 
Houghton, 1960. 302 pp. 


Grades all; Ages all $5.00 


For the first time one of America’s best- 
loved classics is now available in one com- 
plete edition. This new volume contains 
four new stories that have not been in print 
since the 1886 edition as well as the com- 
plete text of The Last of the Peterkins, 
which has been unavailable for years. All 
the original illustrations are included as 
well. Those who have not met the Peterkin 
family need not be afraid of the Victorian 
setting. The preposterous problems that be- 
set them are not a product of a certain time 
but of a certain immense lack of common 
sense. The puns and word plays which are 
an integral part of the family conversation 
are, for the most part, still recognizable and 
still amusing to the modern reader. This 
book is for fun. 


Henry, Marguerite. GAUDENZIA: PRIDE OF THE 


PALIO; illus. by Lynd Ward. Rand, 1960. 
237 pp. 
Ages 11—up $3.95 


The annual Palio of Siena, Italy, is the 
oldest and perhaps also the wildest and most 
dangerous horse race in the world. This 
is the true story of Gaudenzia, half-breed 
Arabian horse, and Giorgio Terni, who 
trained and loved her and rode her to fame 
and honor in the Palio in the summer of 
1954, As a young boy Giorgio dreamed of 
someday riding in the Palio, but for the 
son of a poor farmer of the Maremma 
marshes such a_ possibility was remote. 
Gaudenzia, because of a nervous tic, was 
thought fit only to be a cart horse. Boy and 
horse faced a series of major setbacks and 
minor successes before their triumph in the 
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Palio. Even after their first great victory 
there was to be a near heartbreak for 
Giorgio. This is a gripping story with a 
breath-taking climax. It is also Italy and 
the people of Siena, history and tradition, 
drama and pageantry, excitement and in- 
trigue. The book itself is excellent in design 
and format, richly illustrated in vibrant 
colors. It is a truly fine addition to any 
library. 


Horse Racing || Italy — Description & Travel 


Hinchman, Catherine Sellew. TORCHLIGHT. 
Little, 1960. 215 pp. 
Grades 7—up; Ages 12—up $3.00 


The Windhams have no idea of the adjust- 
ments they will have to make when they 
apply for and expect a Hungarian family. 
They receive Jimmy, a 19-year-old freedom 
fighter. With a high school age daughter, 
Cindy, in the house the problems become 
many. This is Cindy’s and Jimmy’s story! 
His fear and distrust generated by bitter 
experiences at home, and her concern and 
desire to help him conform to the American 
way gradually tur their friendly relationship 
into love. Timely, captivating, and written 
by an author who understands an immi- 
grant’s difficulties. 


Immigration & Emigration — Stories 


Kelsey, Alice Geer. ADVENTURES WITH THE 
BIBLE; illus. by William M. Hutchinson. Friend- 
ship, 1960. 128 pp. 


Grades 4—6; Ages 9—11 $2.95 


According to its dust jacket, this book con- 
tains ten “action-filled, round-the-world sto- 
ries of boys and girls who either discover 
the Bible for the first time or learn some- 
thing new that helps them to understand 
it better.” Based on fact and portraying 
many distant lands and cultures, these sto- 
ries are useful as supplementary material 
for the study of foreign missions. Also on 
the positive side the emphasis upon Chris- 
tian stewardship in the stories can be men- 
tioned, particularly in the story of Lal of 
India, who founded the Calcutta Blind 
School. Whether these positive values are 
sufficient to make up for the book’s literary 
deficiencies can be questioned. The boys 
and girls in the stories never actually live 
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and breathe as individual personalities but 
are thinly drawn types. Solutions to their 
problems are far too easy to be entirely 
believed. The reader cannot but doubt that 
the quick conversion of Yee-Koo, tough 
young gang leader in Taiwan, can be either 
complete or lasting; that Javad of Iran can 
so readily accept the Bible into his Mo- 
hammedan life; that a seven-year-old “Feud 
on the Nile” can suddenly be so easily 
settled. Perhaps the author has allowed her- 
self to be forced into contrivance by the 
limitations she faced in writing short stories. 
The classroom teacher has an ever-present 
need for this type of material; however, he 
has the right to demand that it adhere to 
high literary as well as Christian standards. 


266 Missions || Bible — Stories 


Kim, Yong-ik. THE HAPPY DAYS; illus. by Artur 
Marokvia. Little, 1960. 216 pp. 


Grades 5-7; Ages 10-13 $3.50 


After the death of his mother, Sang Chun, 
an orphan, goes to live with his grand- 
parents. This is the story of his search for 
happy days. Several children and the town 
barber, who also teaches school evenings, 
enter into a struggle to get a school building. 
Hard work, tragedy, disappointments, and 
sacrifice make this project most difficult until 
the older villagers join to help bring the 
happy days. Written by a Korean about 
the Korean people, this is a wonderfully 
warm, perceptive story of children playing, 
working, and learning together. Other chil- 
dren will recognize their counterparts and 
welcome them as new friends. 


Korea — Stories 


Krasilovsky, Phyllis. BENNY’S FLAG; illus. by 
W. T. Mars. World, 1960. 34 pp. 


Grades 3—4; Ages 8-10 $2.50 


In this true story of the origin of Alaska’s 
state flag, Benny, a-shy little Indian boy, 
makes a flag design which wins a territorial 
contest. The land and people of Alaska 
are authentically portrayed in the text. The 
black-and-white illustrations are of good 
quality. Consider this book a “must” for 
social studies in the early grades. It is also 
an appealing story. 


979 Alaska — History 
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McNeer, May. THE ALASKA GOLD RUSH; illus. 
by Lynd Ward. Random, 1960. 186 pp. 


Grades 10-14; Ages 15—19 $1.95 


This is a dazzling story of the fabulous 
gold rush into the Klondike. Every page 
can be read with interest. For many the 
long trek into the wild northwest was fruit- 
less. For others it meant wealth by taking 
gold from the sourdoughs in various ways, 
both legitimate and otherwise. Although 
life was rugged, it differed from that of 
the California gold rush because order was 
kept at all times by the Canadian Mounted 
Police. 


979 Klondike gold fields || Gold mines & Min- 
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Mulcahy, Lucille. NATOTO. Nelson, 1960. 
192 pp. 
Grades 6-9; Ages 11-14 $2.95 


Natoto found the world a bitter place in 
which to live after the death of her grand- 
mother. The long-skulled people were a 
constant threat to the villagers; the winter 
was long and hard; and now Kimmu was 
being taken away from her by Buwa, an at- 
tractive girl. To find peace Natoto decided 
to go to the mountains with her grandfather, 
the sun chief, who wished to find a way to 
live peacefully with the long-skulled people. 
Natoto’s bravery in saving her people from 
a surprise attack and her struggle to regain 
Kimmu’s love will make this story of the 
cliff-dwelling Indians most appealing to any 
older girl. The story also offers valuable 
information on the customs, living condi- 
tions, and religion of the Indians before the 
white man came to this country. 


Indians of North America — Stories 
Cliff Dwellers — Stories 


Nazaroff, Alexander. THE LAND OF THE RUS- 
SIAN PEOPLE; illus. by maps and new photo- 
graphs. Lippincott, 1960. 164 pp. 


Grades 7-12; Ages 12-18 $2.95 


This is an illuminating story of the Rus- 
sian people as revised and adapted for the 
Portrait of Nations Series. The author, a 
native-born Russian and long an American 
citizen, was commissioned to write an im- 
partial report for the young people of 
America. Russia is regionally discussed as 
defined by the varied topographies of the 
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vast land mass. A true picture is given of 
the joys and sorrows of the people, the 
hopes and fears of its children. The readers 
also get an insight into the historical de- 
velopment of Russia’s governing factions 
from the rule of tribesmen to the Czars 
and present Communistic rule. 


947 Russia — History 


O'Dell, Scott. ISLAND OF THE BLUE DOLPHINS. 
Houghton, 1960. 184 pp. 


Grades 7—9; Ages 12—14 $2.75 


In the early 1800s a young Indian girl 
was left alone on a desolate and rocky 
island about 75 miles off the coast of Cali- 
fornia. Known to history as “the Lost 
Woman of San Nicolas,” this story fiction- 
alizes what might have happened during 
her 18-year stay. This is a different type of 
adventure story that tells of a girl’s self- 
reliance and courage as she is faced with 
many hazards and loneliness. 


Rushmore, Helen. THE SHADOW OF ROBBERS’ 


ROOST; illus. by Albert Orbaan. World, 1960. 
186 pp. 
Grades 6—9; Ages 11—14 $2.95 


This book, based on a “true” legend of Ok- 
lahoma history, is about William Coe, a no- 
torious outlaw who terrorized the country- 
side from his hideout, Robbers’ Roost. It is 
the thrilling account of one family’s coura- 
geous stand against this violence. Here is 
a well-told tale of life in the early Oklahoma 
Territory. 

976 Oklahoma — History 


Penney, Grace Jackson. 
Miret. Houghton, 1960. 


Grades 3—7; Ages 8—12 $2.75 


Moki is a ten-year-old Cheyenne Indian who 
deeply resents the fact that she is a girl. 
It seems to her that boys do all the really 
important things, have all the fun, and as 
men gain the highest respect in her tribe. 
But rebellion only leads her into misfortune. 
Her grandfather cautions her that “a wom- 
an’s feet do not fit a man’s moccasins. .. . 
but she does not go barefoot. . . . She makes 
moccasins to fit her feet.” Learning this is 
painful for Moki, but in the exciting and 
dramatic climax of the story Moki suddenly 
finds her satisfaction through the devotion 
and courage and sacrifice that are part of 
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her own feminine nature. The author has 
created a completely believable and lovable 
girl and has portrayed a wonderful family 
relationship based upon mutual love and re- 
spect. Her setting is the Cheyenne Indian 
culture of the past, but her theme is uni- 
versal and timeless, and she has handled 
it well. 


Indians of North America — Stories 


Russell, Solveig Paulson. FROM ROCKS TO 
ROCKETS; illus. by Bette J. Davis. Rand, 1960. 
62 pp. 


Grades 2—3; Ages 7-9 $2.75 


Both through words and illustrations this 
book develops the story of the simplest tools 
to modern rockets. It shows that the process 
was slow but that it is a continuation of the 
principles developed in the past and carried 
on to the future. Starting with rocks, it 
shows the development of various concepts 
of physics such as the lever, inclined plane, 
the wedge, drags, sleds, wheels, and finally 
engines and rockets. Each concept is pre- 
sented in simple terms so the child can re- 
late it to his own experience. The book is 
well illustrated to confirm the written word. 
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Schaefer, Jack. OLD RAMON; illus. by Harold 
West. Houghton, 1960. 102 pp. 


Grades 7-9; Ages 12—14 $2.50 
This beautifully written story of an old man, 
a small boy, and two dogs has an appeal 
to most advanced readers. Ramon is an old 
shepherd who has worked for the family 
for most of his lifetime. The boy has been 
sent by the patron, who is his father, to 
learn from the old man not only the way 
of the sheep but also the way of life that 
teaches how to be alone and not lonely. 
Here is a well-written book that may be too 
difficult to stimulate the slow reader. 


Selden, George. THE CRICKET IN TIMES SQUARE; 
illus. by Garth Williams. Farrar, 1960. 151 pp. 


Grades 4—up; Ages 9—up $3.50 
Chester, the lovable cricket, found many 
friends in New York City. Mario, whose 
parents ran a newsstand in a subway station 
at Times Square, adored and cared for him. 
Sai Fong, the storekeeper from Chinatown, 
provided him with a beautiful cage and 
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a good supply of mulberry leaves. His two 
best friends, Tucker the comical scavenger 
mouse and Harry the Cat, shared many 
pleasant midnight adventures. In spite of 
the thrill of becoming a widely acclaimed 
concert musician, Chester remained a coun- 
try cricket at heart. He preferred to sing 
when he got the urge instead of giving 
scheduled performances. Chester will chirp 
his way into the hearts of both children 
and adults. The appealing illustrations fur- 
ther enhance a highly imaginative tale in 
which animals become endearing person- 
alities. 


Sendak, Maurice. THE SIGN ON ROSIE’S DOOR; 
illus. by Maurice Sendak. Harper, 1960. 47 pp. 


Grades K—2; Ages 5-8 $2.50 
Fantasy and imagination are integral parts 
of childhood —and this story about Rosie 
and the neighbor children who enjoy “pre- 
tend” play should delight the young child. 
The author’s illustrations are fanciful as 
well as colorful and give additional zest 
to the book. This is a wonderful book for 
reading aloud. 


Shorter, Barie. INDIA’S CHILDREN; illus. by 
Kurt Wiese. Viking, 1960. 175 pp. 
Grades 7-9; Ages 12-14 $3.00 


A series of 12 stories about the intimate 
life and hardships of the children in India. 
The readers will discover that essentially 
there are few differences between those chil- 
dren and themselves. Whatever might ap- 
pear different or strange to them is ac- 
curately described and further illustrated by 
the well-known artist, Kurt Wiese. Good 
supplementary reading for schools exploring 
the country of India. 


India — Stcries 


Streatfeild, Noel. NEW SHOES; illus. by Vaike 
Low. Random, 1960. 314 pp. 


Grades 5-8; Ages 10-up $2.95 

The delightfully real family of the Rev- 
erend Bell attacks many situations with wis- 
dom and humor. The impending move to 
a new parish means a promotion for the 
husband and father of the family. But for 
others it creates countless problems. The 
solutions are developed with warmth and 
friendliness. The happy ending appeals to 
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boys and girls who have lived through each 
anxious day with the charming Bells. The 
setting gives interesting glimpses of domestic 
customs and vocabulary in modern England. 


Syme, Ronald. CAPTAIN COOK, PACIFIC EX- 


PLORER; illus. by William Stobbs. Morrow, 
1960. 96 pp. 
Grades 3—5; Ages 8—10 $2.75 


About the middle of the 18th century Cap- 
tain James Cook made three voyages to 
explore and chart the Pacific Ocean and 
the islands and countries that might be lo- 
cated there. The whole world benefited 
from this information, since many of the 
South Pacific islands had not been accu- 
rately charted up to that time. The author 
has written many books about explorers. 
The illustrations and maps included in this 
book help to make this a history book that 
all adventure-loving youngsters will want to 
read. 


92 Cook, James (Capt.) 


Titus, Eve. ANATOLE AND THE ROBOT; illus. 
by Paul Galdone. McGraw, 1960. 32 pp. 


Grades K—-3; Ages 4-8 $2.50 
As thousands of young readers know, Ana- 
tole is the Parisian gentleman mouse who is 
champion cheese taster at Monsieur Duval’s 
cheese factory. In this his latest adventure 
he finds his lofty position challenged by 
Cheezak the cheese-tasting robot. Using all 
his resourcefulness Anatole successfully 
proves that science and the machine cannot 
triumph over mouse. All the delights of 
charming and graceful text, together with 
amusing illustrations similar to those which 
distinguished the two earlier Anatole books, 
are found once again in this sequel. 


Vandivert, Rita. YOUNG RUSSIA; illus. by Wil- 
liam Vandivert. Dodd, 1960. 61 pp. 


Grades 3—up; Ages 8—up $3.00 
An American photographer on assignment 
in Soviet Russia was able to photograph 
Russian children of all ages in school and 
at play. His excellent photographs have 
been supplemented with explanatory cap- 
tions and a short introductory text, so that 
the result is a fascinating and authentic ac- 
count of childhood, from infancy through 
adolescence, in the Soviet Union. Carefully 
studying these young Russians, the reader 
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cannot fail to see the universal charm and 
appeal of children. These youngsters are 
healthy and well cared for, and they are 
being thoroughly trained, both academically 
and vocationally. For the most part they 
exhibit a serious intent of purpose, even in 
their carefree hours. There is a significant 
lack of pictures portraying family life, per- 
haps because the state has in a sense become 
the “family” for these youngsters. 

914 Russia — Description & Travel 


Ungerer, Tomi. EMILE; illus. 


Harper, 1960. 32 pp. 

Grades K—3; Ages 4—8 $2.50 
The predominance of sea green in the il- 
lustrations sets the stage for the amusing 
adventures of an octopus. Emile was a 
widely acclaimed hero on both land and 
water. His unusual feats of bravery and skill 
endear him to youngsters. The absurdity of 
the plot appeals to them. 


by the author. 


Weart, Edith Lucie. THE STORY OF YOUR BLOOD; 


illus. by Z. Onyshkewych. Coward, 1960. 
64 pp. 
Grades 5—7; Ages 9-13 $3.00 


Of all the components of our circulatory 
system, blood is the only one we customarily 
get a chance to see, so this familiar fluid 
makes a good central theme which circulates 
through this explanation of the body’s trans- 
portation and defense network. Accurate, 
thorough, and highly readable, this fine book 
has a glossary, but no index. 


612 Blood || Physiology 


Wibberley, Leonard. PETER TREEGATE'S WAR. 
Farrar, 1960. 156 pp. 


Grades 6—9; Ages 11-14 $2.95 
This is the second book of four books 
which Wibberley wrote about the Treegate 
family. Each one can be read independently 
as a complete story. The young hero, Peter 
Treegate, takes active part in the Revolu- 
tionary War. First, he fights and is cap- 
tured with his foster father, a prejudiced 
Scotsman, in the Boston area. Later Peter 
joins the rebel forces in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania and has a brief encounter with 
his commander in chief, George Washington. 
The story is so vivid and alive with emo- 
tion that, despite one or two expletives, the 
book is recommended for exciting reading. 


U. S. — History — Revolution — Stories 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


FACULTY AND STAFF 


Springfield 

The Rev. Curtis Huber of Madison, Wis., 
is the new instructor added to the faculty. 
He is presently teaching at the University 
of Wisconsin. He will teach in the de- 
partment of systematic theology at this 
seminary. 

On sabbatical leave for one year is Prof. 
Elmer Moeller, presently studying at the 
university in Heidelberg. Having been 
granted a fellowship by the Aid Association 
for Lutherans, Professor Moeller will con- 
tinue studies another year at the same 
school toward his degree of doctor of 
theology. 

Dr. Fred Kramer and Prof. Henry J. 
Eggold have been granted sabbatical leaves 
for the next school year. 


River Forest 


Five professors at Concordia have been 
awarded Aid Association for Lutherans 
faculty fellowships. The winners were 
chosen by the selection committee of AAL 
faculty fellowships program which met 
recently at Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest. Heads of various Synodical 
Conference colleges and seminaries serve 
on the selection committee. Fellowship 
winners include Herbert M. Gotsch, Ken- 
neth L. Heinitz, Merle L. Radke, Lawrence 
R. Rast, and Carl L. Waldschmidt. Radke, 
Rast, and Waldschmidt will study for doc- 
tor of philosophy degrees at Northwestern 
University. Gotsch will study for a doctor 
of music degree at Northwestern, and 
Heinitz will work for a doctor of philosophy 
degree at Loyola University. 


Seward 

Two additional faculty members have 
completed their requirements for the doc- 
torate. Walter A. Hardt received the degree 
of doctor in education in secondary edu- 


cation. His dissertation is an “Evaluation of 
the Professional Education Program in Two 
Lutheran Teachers Colleges.” Dr. Hardt is 
principal of Concordia High School and 
also instructor in biology. Wilfred C. 
Langefeld was the recipient of a doctor in 
education degree in educational psychology 
and measurements. His dissertation is “An 
Evaluation of a Program for the Improve- 
ment of Human Relations in a High School 
Boys Dormitory.” Dr. Langefeld is dean of 
students at Concordia High School ‘and 
teaches Latin and religion courses. Both 
men received their degrees at the mid- 
semester commencement at the University 
of Nebraska, at the same time as did Dr. 
C. T. Brandhorst and Dr. W. E. Mueller, 
who had completed their requirements 
earlier. 

Three members of Seward’s faculty were 
named in the AAL faculty fellowship pro- 
gram. They are Professor E. Edward Hack- 
mann, who will study for the doctor of 
philosophy degree at the University of 
Nebraska, Professor Reinhold Marxhausen, 
who will study for a master of fine arts 
degree at Mills College, Oakland, Calif., 
and Professor Jack L. Middendorf, who will 
work for a doctor of education degree at 
Indiana University. 


Concordia 

Dr. Walter Riess conducted a discus- 
sion of his latest book, Teen-Ager, Your 
Church Is for You, before the student body. 
Dr. Riess has been a prolific writer of ma- 
terials for Christian youth. His previous 
publications include Teen-Ager, Christ Is 
for You, and For You, Teen-Ager in Love. 
He was also editor of the High School Dis- 
cussion Guides from 1953 until 1960 and 
is now managing editor of This Day 
magazine. 


Edmonton 

Bernhard W. Lutz was inducted as in- 
structor on the Edmonton faculty by Pres. 
Roland A. Frantz in a special service on 
Feb. 19. He will serve as athletic director 
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and instructor in physical education and 
religion. He is a 1956 graduate of River 
Forest and served as teacher in Lutheran 
elementary schools in Milwaukee (Saint 
Martini) and Chicago (Timothy) before 
coming to Edmonton early in February. 
He has done graduate work in physical edu- 
cation at the University of Minnesota. 


Concordia College in Edmonton was the 
scene of the conferral of the honor degree 
of doctor of sacred theology upon the Rev. 
William C. Eifert by Concordia Seminary 
of. Adelaide, Australia. Dr. Albert H. 
Schwermann of the Edmonton faculty con- 
ferred the degree on behalf of the Austra- 
lian school. The degree was awarded in 
recognition of Dr. Eifert’s 41 years of con- 
tinuous service in the Alberta-British Colum- 
bia District in many capacities. He was 
parish pastor, President of the District from 
19380 to 1951, and Executive Secretary of 
Missions and Stewardship since 1951. He is 
a 1919 graduate of Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis. District President Alfred Miller 
preached the sermon, the Edmonton faculty 
and local clergy participated in the service, 
and a reception was held for the doctor 
after the ceremonies. 


Campus IMPROVEMENT 


St. Louis 

The beginning of construction of the new 
library for Concordia Seminary was marked 
with a special service by staffs and students 
on Feb. 6, 1961. President Alfred O. Fuer- 
bringer, Academic Dean Arthur C. Repp, 
and Librarian Edgar Krentz were the offi- 
ciants for the service. By resolution of the 
Board of Control, this library will bear the 
name of Dr. Ludwig E. Fuerbringer, pro- 
fessor at St. Louis, 1898—1947, and presi- 
dent of the seminary, 19381—1948. 


The cornerstones for Fritz and Mezger 
halls were laid on Monday, Feb. 20, in a 
special ceremony conducted by President 
Fuerbringer. Members of the various boards 
and the faculty as well as students were in 
attendance. The halls are located on KFUO 
Road, west of Loeber Hall. These units will 
provide housing for 88 students. 
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Seward 


Bids were received and contracts awarded 
for a new men’s dormitory at Seward 
Feb. 21. The dormitory, similar to Timothy 
Hall, will provide accommodations for 
63 men and will be located to the north of 
Timothy. Work is to be started as soon as 
possible, with an anticipated completion by 
the second semester of the 1961—62 year. 
Contracts for the general construction and 
for mechanical and electrical work call for 
an expenditure of $182,973. 


Bronxville 


Among the physical improvements made 
at Concordia are the new laundry facilities 
installed on the ground floor in Sieker Hall, 
the college men’s residence. This is the 
first self-service laundry system that has 
been available to the men students. The 
women students have had units in the 
dormitories for a number of years. 

Professor Clyde Kaminska, athletic direc- 
tor, has announced that plans are being 
made for some major improvements on 
the ground floor of the gymnasium. These 
include a new coaches locker room, a visit- 
ing team locker room, and a training room, 
a whirlpool bath, and gymnasium laundry 
facilities. 

In Bohm Hall, the prep school residence, 
two rooms make up the pilot project cur- 
rently scheduled and leading to the com- 
plete renovation of every room. These 
rooms have been designed for better use 
of the space available and also for adequate 
storage and locker room space. At present 
there are three students in each room in 
the prep school dormitory. 


5 Tonle SUMMER SESSIONS 


In addition to the regular summer school 
sessions, two workshops will be conducted 
on the campus this summer: June 19—23, 
the institute on parish education; June 
26—30, the workshop for institutional chap- 
lains. The two principal lecturers for the 
parish administration institute will be Dr. 
M. Scharlemann and Dr. Oswald Hoffmann. 
In the parish education section of the in- 
stitute the leaders will be Prof. George 
Hoyer and Prof. David Schuller. 
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Seward 


A marriage counseling workshop will be 
held July 81 to Aug. 4 sponsored by Con- 
cordia of Seward and the Family Life Com- 
mittee of Synod. The workshop will be on 
the subjects of premarital and marriage 
counseling, designed for pastors and others 
interested in this area of guidance. Leaders 
for the workshop will be the Rev. Harry 
Huxhold, student pastor and director of 
University Lutheran Chapel and Center, 
University of Minnesota, together with 
Professors Walter A. Juergensen and W. 
Theophil Janzow of the Concordia staff. 


St. Paul 


The summer school session will begin on 
June 12 and will continue until August 11. 
The school will be available to ministerial 
students who must take care of language 
requirements; to teacher training students 
who are entering the teaching profession in 
the fall; and to those who are enrolling as 
an accelerated class in the teacher training 
program. All inquiries regarding summer 
school should be addressed to Professor 
Delphin Schulz, c/o Summer School Pro- 
gram, Concordia College, 275 North Syndi- 
cate, St. Paul, Minn. 


.  MIscELLANEOUS 
St. Louis 


The first meeting of the new campus 
safety council was held on Feb. 14 under 
the chairmanship of John T. Drews. This 
agency approved by the Board of Con- 
trol has as its objectives accident prevention, 
fire drills, fire extinguishers and their proper 
use, fire alarm system, safety education, 
safety inspection procedures, accident in- 
vestigations, and civil defense emergencies 
and evacuation. 


St. Paul | 

Governor Erbe of the State of Iowa and 
prominent Missouri Synod layman will be 
the featured speaker at the annual junior- 
senior banquet of the St. Paul Concordia 
High School. This banquet is sponsored 
entirely by the junior class as an honor to 
the graduating seniors. The banquet will be 
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held in the beautiful banquet room of the 
Lutheran Brotherhood Building the evening 
of Saturday, May 20. 


President W. A. Poehler has announced 
the following changes for the baccalaureate 
and commencement exercises: Bacca- 
laureate services, June 2, 8 P.M.; com- 
mencement exercises, June 8, 10:30 A. M. 


The student body at Concordia has’ 
chosen as its special mission project for 
1961 the Church Extension Fund of the 
India Evangelical Lutheran Church. At the 
present time the India Church is building 
about 20 new churches. The minimum cost 
of these buildings will be a total of $40,000. 
The church itself does not have this money. 
The religious activities committee of Con- 
cordia has set its goal at $3,500 to be sent 
to the mission church in India. 


Bronxville 


The Concordia Choir was chosen again 
this year to take part in the New Year’s Day 
telecast from Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Long Island City. Professor Arthur Vincent 
of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, was the 
preacher. The telecast, a special feature of 
NBC, was aired coast to coast. The service 
was put on tape by the kinescope process 
before the students went home for the 
Christmas recess. Eugene Mott, choir 
director, stated, “I am extremely happy that 
this experience was again available for our 
choir members.” 


Portland 


According to delegates to the Lutheran 
student leaders’ conference, held February 
9—11 on the Portland campus, students at 
Synod’s 14 schools (a) think  student- 
faculty . relations can stand improvement, 
(b) suggest improving orientation pro- 
cedures for new students, (c) believe they 
have a share in recruiting professional work- 
ers for the church, (d) feel that student 
worship life needs more attention, (e) look 
upon an active social program as a proper 
part of the educational task, (f) are con- 
vinced that students need more opportuni- 
ties to participate in Christian service 
projects and activities. 
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Oakland 


To meet the objectives of Concordia in 
training young people for service in the 
church, a program is offered in which the 
student at California Concordia College can 
develop the spiritual, intellectual, social, 
cultural, and physical capacities needed to 
round out his total Christian personality. 
The physical education department is part 
of this program. Specifically the physical 
education program contributes to the total 
goals of education at Concordia in the areas 
of health, skills, recreation, and citizenship. 


BOARD OF PARISH 
EDUCATION NEWS 


VISITOR FROM NorRWAY 


Rev. Christen MHallesby, pastor of a 
13,000-member congregation in Oslo, Nor- 
way, spent the week of Feb. 17 to 24 with 
members of the Board of Parish Education 
staff as an exchange worker sponsored by 
the Lutheran World Federation. He came 
to get answers to questions such as these: 
What literature do you have on methods 
and materials for religious instruction? How 
do you correlate the work of the parochial 
school and the Sunday school? What do 
you do to get children to attend Sunday 
school in the first place? What do you do to 
get children to practice what they have 
learned? What is being done to educate 
the parents so that they in turn may edu- 
cate and train their children? What activi- 
ties (handcraft) do you use in providing 
Christian educationP How do you give 
Sunday school teacher training? What about 
memory work and music? Do you believe 
in the use of filmstrips? 


Pastor Hallesby’s general impression was 
that, in comparison with the state church 
in Norway, we of The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod were doing very well. He 
said, “You strike me as being orthodox in 
your religion, yet very modern in your 
methods of teaching and promotion.” 


INSTITUTE ON SYNODICAL AFFAIRS 


An institute on synodical affairs is being 
conducted this year at our four terminal 
schools: St. Louis, Springfield; River Forest, 
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and Seward. The purpose of the institutes 
is to acquaint the upper classes, usually the 
graduates and the previcar groups, with the 
practical working of Synod through its 
various departments. 


The institutes have been organized by 
Dr. Herman Mayer, Secretary of Missions, 
who has worked with the presidents of the 
institutions in organizing the programs. 


Following an introduction to the day’s 
program by the president of the institution 
or his representative, Dr. Behnken ad- 
dresses the entire group. Then the students 
are divided into five sectional groups, and 
representatives of various synodical depart- 
ments report in turn to each of the sec- 
tions on the work of their respective 
departments. 


Six areas of Synod’s work have been 
discussed: Parish Education, American 
Missions, World Missions, Stewardship and 
Parish Services, Professional Training, and 
Social Welfare. In some institutes the Pen- 
sion Department also hada representative. 


In these presentations one half of the 
time is devoted to a lecture by the synodical 
representative, and one half is reserved for 
questions by the students. In each sectional 
meeting faculty members have served as 
moderators. 


The chapel exercises on the day of the 
synodical institute are conducted by the 
President of Synod at those schools where 
he is present. Otherwise they are con- 
ducted by the First Vice-President. An 
attempt is made to provide the occasion for 
synodical officials and faculty members to 
meet informally during the day. 


In addition to providing information on 
the work of the various departments, the 
institutes point up for students how Synod 
serves its members in these various fields. 


The synodical institutes have provided 
the synodical representatives an interesting 
and worthwhile contact with our terminal 
institutions. The contact with faculty mem- 
bers and students has definitely been worth- 
while. In general, the faculty members and 
students have reacted favorably to the insti- 
tutes. They will, doubtless, be scheduled 
annually. 
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TEN MAJOR EDUCATIONAL 
EVENTS OF 1960 


Selected by Ben Brodinsky 


1. Four Negro girls, bound for first grade, 
entered two New Orleans schools hitherto 
reserved for whites. 


2. Schoolmen completed plans for launch- 
ing the Midwest Program on Airborne Tele- 
vision Instruction, the nation’s first mass 
experiment with educational television. 


3. Seven thousand delegates assembled 
in Washington for the 1960 White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. Dele- 
gates met from March 27 to April 2, re- 
viewed every imaginable facet of child life 
and youth problems and passed 1,600 reso- 
lutions deploring, condemning, praising, 
urging, recommending, and exhorting. 


4, Both Houses of Congress passed a Fed- 
eral aid to education measure. The note- 
worthy event was the approval by the 
House of Representatives, for the first time 
in history, of a measure authorizing grants 
to states for school construction. This hap- 
pened in May. Prior to this the Senate had 
passed a bill providing for both school con- 
struction and teacher salary aid. The two 
bills were strikingly different. Before the 
steps necessary for a conference could be 
taken (the House Rules Committee was 
one obstacle), Congress adjourned, and so 
the two measures went to their separate 
deaths. 

5. “Project Talent” completed the first 
national census of aptitudes and _ talents 
among high school students. The census 
was based on a huge sampling of 500,000 
students, who provided close to a billion 
items of information about their aptitudes, 
abilities, and background characteristics. 

6. The U. S. Office of Education allocated 
$8.4 million for research to improve teaching 
of modern foreign languages. 

7. Candidates Kennedy and Nixon de- 
bated questions of national policy, including 
Federal aid to education. 

8. President Eisenhower proposed United 
Nations aid for education. 


9. The National Education Association 
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began a two-year study to discover new 
directions for the instructional programs of 
America’s elementary and secondary schools. 


10. A large segment of the textbook pub- 
lishing industry abandoned traditional pat- 
terns of organization to “prepare for the 
challenges of vastly expanded markets.” 


Other events were: (1) The Educational 
Policies Commission issued a report on 
“Contemporary Issues in Elementary Edu- 
cation.” (2) James B. Conant recommended 
changes and improvements for the junior 
high school. (3) The College Entrance 
Examination Board called for a complete 
overhauling of English instruction in high 
schools. (4) Enrollments in elementary 
and secondary schools, public and private, 
went up for the 16th consecutive year to 
a total of 44,670,000. (5) College enroll- 
ments went up for the 8th consecutive year 
to a total of 3,980,000. (6) The American 
Association of School Librarians issued new 
standards for school libraries. (7) Congress 
extended the rural library service for an ad- 
ditional five-year period. (8) The Advance 
Placement Program, considered a daring 
experiment a few years ago, established 
itself as a successful part of the high school- 
college scene. 


SCHOOL STATISTICS 


From Oct. 1, 1958, to Oct. 1, 1959, the 
school-age population (ages 5—17 years, 
inclusive) grew at a rate over twice that 
of the total population, repeating the growth 
pattern of recent years. The estimated num- 
ber of 43.9 million school-age children on 
Oct. 1, 1959, represented an increase of 
1.5 million, or 3.6 per cent, over the num- 
ber a year ago. During the same period 
the total population increased from 175.6 
million to 178.5 million, or 1.7 per cent. 


Although the numerical increase for ele- 
mentary school pupils was the same as that 
for secondary school pupils (600,000), the 
proportionate increase for the latter was 
over twice that for the former (5.5 per cent 
as compared with 2.6 per cent). The larger 
increase in secondary school pupils re- 
flected the increase of children of secondary 
school age and the continuing tendency for 
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a greater percentage of them to continue 
their education through high school. 


In the fall of 1959 there were 1,367,000 


full-time and part-time classroom teachers 
(840,000 in elementary schools and 527,000 
in secondary schools), an increase of 61,000, 
or 4.6 per cent over the number in the 
fall of 1958. Reflecting the more rapid rise 
in secondary school enrollments, the number 
of secondary teachers increased 7.3 per cent, 
as compared with only a 3.1 per cent in- 
crease in elementary teachers. 

The pupil-teacher ratio was reduced 
slightly —from 26.1 in 1958 to 25.8 in 
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1959. The gradual decline in this ratio for 
the past several years may be partly at- 
tributed to the fact that enrollments in sec- 
ondary schools (where the class size is 
generally lower) has been increasing at 
a faster rate than enrollments in elementary 
schools. 

On the basis of 30 pupils per classroom 
in elementary schools and 25 pupils per 
classroom in secondary schools it is esti- 
mated that 2,819,000 pupils (or one pupil 
in every 13 enrolled) were taught by teach- 
ers with substandard certificates. 


PROTESTANT ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
North America, 1960—1961 


LUTHERAN SYNODS 


The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod _ 
Wisconsin Evangelical Lutheran Synod _. 
Slovak Evangelical Lutheran Church ____ 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod (Norwegian) 


Total, Synodical Conference __.......__ = 


The American Lutheran Church —_ 
Augustana Lutheran Church _ se 
National Evangelical Lutheran Church __ 
United Lutheran Church in America _._. 


Non-Synodical Conference Lutherans ___ 


Total, All Lutheran Bodies —_.=.--_.-__-___. 


OTHER PROTESTANT DENOMINATIONS 


National Union of Christian Schools _... 
National Association of Christian Schools _. 
Seventh-Day Adventist Church _.._. 
Mennonite Christian Day Schools —.. 
Los Angeles Baptist City Mission Society _ 
Southern Baptist Convention 
Protestant Episcopal Church 
Religious Society of Friends 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. 


Total, Other Protestant Denominations 
Total, Luth. and Other Prot. Schools 


Year Schools Teachers Enrollment 
1960 1,293 5,319 149,201 
1960 218 795 24,082 
1958 2 5 So 
1959 14 18 420 
Eee. e527 6,137 174,858 
1960 48 233 5,104 
1960 2 15 290 
1960 u 2 50 
1960 9 69 1,157 
eee 60 319 6,601 
oe 1,587 6,456 181,459 
1960 206 1,400 39,554 
1960 146 856 14,845 
1960 1,046 2,347 43,715 
1959 153 — 7,568 
1960 22 140 3,248 
1959 56 165 3,485 
1960 384 ——— —. 
1959 38 — 5,436 
Small number of schools 
Jae 2,051 117,851* 
ee 3,638 299,310* 


* Plus enrollment in 384 Protestant Episcopal schools and a small number of Presby- 
terian schools for which statistics were not available. 
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PROTESTANT HicH ScHOOLS 
HIGH SCHOOLS, LUTHERAN SYNODS 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod _ 1960 19* 425 8,972 
Wisconsin Evangelical Lutheran Synod ... 1960 8* 97 1,866 
UNG Se ed eS 26* 522 10,838 


* One school is maintained jointly by the Missouri and Wisconsin Synods for a net 
total of 26 schools. The school is credited to each group except in the net total of 26 


schools. Each group is credited with its share of the enrollment. 


HIGH SCHOOLS, OTHER PROTESTANT DENOMINATIONS 


National Union of Christian Schools _____ _ 1960 Parl 351 17,756 
Seventh-Day Adventist Church _..- 1960 250 786 6,539 
National Association of Christian Schools ._ 1960 34 219 3,562 
Religious Society of Friends = 1959 24 —- 5,567 
Mennonite sess wen se eT Co 1959 7 — 1325 
iota peawete oh ke SN IeE LT et be oye 2k By 342 34,749 
BOARDING HIGH SCHOOLS CONNECTED WITH COLLEGES 
FOR MINISTERIAL AND TEACHER TRAINING 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod .. 1960 10 — 1,393 
Wisconsin Evangelical Lutheran Synod _.. 1960 4 79 915, 
BES cytca lite ape ree ek es Peete 14 2,308 
BOARDING ACADEMIES FOR GENERAL EDUCATION 
Seventh-Day Adventist Church ________ 1966 50 584 10,048 
National Association of Christian Schools 1960 21 193 1,830 
Protestant Episcopal Church —-_- 1960 93 — — 
Ti Gte teen tee a oe et nce 164 11,878° 
Total, all Luth. and Other Prot. High Schools 546 — 59,773* 


* Plus the enrollment in 93 Protestant Episcopal schools. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Free and Good.— Copies of the 1961 
Children’s Reading Service Book Catalog 
are available FREE to superintendents, 
principals, and librarians, if requested on 
official letterheads. Otherwise they are 25 
cents each. Write to Children’s Reading 
Service, Dept. 16, 1078 St. John’s Place, 
Brooklyn 13, New York. 


Sources of Funds. — Public elementary 
and secondary schools receive their support 
from three levels of Government: 4 per 
cent from federal funds, 40 per cent from 
state funds, and 56 per cent from local 


Won. A. Kramer, Secretary of Schools 


funds. The proportion provided by state 
funds is increasing steadily. 

There But Disappearing. — The 25,000 
one-teacher schools in the United States 
enroll less than 2 per cent of the elementary 
school children. 


Big Business. —Expenditures for educa- 
tion, both public and private, now total 
more than $22 billion annually. The aver- 
age over-all annual cost to educate a child 
in public elementary and secondary schools 
is $456 per pupil. 

Where We Are Going. — The United 
States Department of Health, Education, 
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and Welfare announces the following as de- 
velopments in elementary education: (1) In- 
creased experimentation with TV teaching, 
(2) introduction of modern foreign ’lan- 
guages, (8) introduction of aero space into 
the curriculum, (4) experimentation with 
the development of creative insights, (5) use 
of more research to solve problems, (6) more 
education through trips and _ excursions, 
(7) increased use of tests for diagnostic 
purposes, (8) recognition of variation in 
the nature of talents and increased emphasis 
on the development of these talents, and 
(9) emphasis on the development of inter- 
national understanding. 

Secondary Education. — The American 
high school enrolls about 90 per cent of the 
boys and girls 14—17 years of age. Sixty- 
two per cent of the people in this age 
group graduate from high school. Approx- 
imately 40 per cent of the graduates enter 
college on a full-time basis and an addi- 
tional 9 per cent on a part-time basis. 

Wow! — The Ed Press Yearbook, Amer- 
ica’s Educational Press, lists over 2,000 
educational publications. It is evident that 
plenty of literature is available for the 
pedagog. 

Chitchat. — The number of Bell System 
phones in use rose from 49 million in 1956 
to 60.7 million in 1960. Nearly 3 million 
were added in 1960 alone. We wonder to 
what extent high schoolers consume these 
services. 

Ouch! — Total Federal spending is rising 
at the rate of 6 billion dollars a year. State 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION 


and local spending is now more than 50 bil- 
lion dollars a year, rising at the rate of 
6 per cent annually. 


Changing Color.— The average Negro 
family in the United States now has 4.4 
persons, 22 per cent more than the average 
white family. Ten years ago the difference 
was only 17 per cent. 


Migration. — Magazines oriented to the 
Negro market, like Ebony, Jet, Tan, show 
a colored population shift from the South 
to the North and a three per cent annual 
growth. 


Midday Inflation. — The 1961 Federal 
appropriation for school lunches is 155 mil- 
lion dollars. This sum does not include 
school milk funds. 


Statistics. —In October 1960, 56.4 per 
cent of our population, 5—34 years old, 
was enrolled in school. Compare this with 
42.3 per cent in 1947. In 1947 there were 
29 million persons in schools of all types. 
Now there are 46 million. This represents 
an increase of 62 per cent. 


Ask For It. — Conference program com- 
mittees can get from their District boards 
of education and superintendents “Source 
Material for Teachers Conferences” pre- 
pared by the Board of Parish Education. 
Wm. A. Kramer, Secretary of Schools, 
directed the project. The manual consists 
of outlines on selected topics. 


Educated, Not Schooled. — Ben Frank- 
lin, whose career was a marvel of usefulness 
and culture, went to school only two years. 


On Race and Education.— The teacher should explain that there is no 
biological warrant at all for such terms as the Aryan race, the British race, 
the Jewish race, the Arab race, and so on. 

“Aryan” is a linguistic term for a hypothetical early language. “British” 
is a political term for a particular group of nations sharing certain historical 


traditions and constitutional forms. 


“Jewish” is a sociotheological term for people with an ancient religious 
tradition and with recognizable customs. “Arab” is an ecological term for 
those who lead or have recently led a particular type of seminomadic life in 


the Middle East. 


None of these are “races” in any proper biological sense. To speak of an 
“Aryan race” is as great an abuse of words as to speak of a “black-skinned 
language.” — Dr, Cyril Bibby, United Kingdom, in the UNESCO Courier 


bs fields. : . 


What is the place of sex in 
God's design? 


What is the church's responsibility 
and role in sex education? 


What is a Christian interpretation 


of sex? 


These are three of ten vital questions discussed 
and answered in the new book Sex and the Church 
by Oscar Feucht, Harry Coiner, Alfred von Rohr 
Sauer, and Paul Hansen. This comprehensive, en- 
lightening study follows the book Engagement and 
Mattiage in the Family Life Committee research 


Series. 


Leading churchmen and sociologists are saying . . . 


“No Protestant body in the United States 
_ has yet produced anything comparable with 
this careful, thorough, and scholarly study. 
The resulting Christian concept of sex, and 


— Of its place in human life, is convincing and 


- deeply reassuring. Cutting through the tan- 
gle of legalistic sophistry and ascetic distor- 


- tion with which many Catholic (and some 


_ Protestant) thinkers have confused and be- 
~ wildered the faithful, it goes resolutely back 
_. to the Bible and emerges with a Christian 
- doctrine of sex that is sane, healthy, and 
- realistic.... I hope this book will be widely 
_ fead by serious students of the Christian 
- way of life. I hope, too, that it will find its 
way into the hands of many who have been 
' critics of the Christian attitude to sex. It 
- will give them much to think about.” — 
_ Dr. David R. Mace, internationally known 
- marriage counselor and sociologist 


ji “They have covered an immense area of 
- research and have thereby put all students 
- of the problems of sex and marriage in their 
debt, not only by combining Biblical, theo- 
© Aogical, sociological, psychological and edu- 
cational aspects but also by assessing judi- 
- ciously so many important books in those 
.’— Otto A. Piper, New Testa- 
ment Department, Princeton Theological 
- Seminary 


: “The work is so wide in its scope and 
' covers so well the attitudes not only of 


- Lutherans but of all Protestants and of the 


- Catholics too, and, for that matter, also 


the secularists that it may well serve as 
a handbook for all confessions and all those 
of serious concern.” —- Roland H. Bainton, 
author of “Here I Stand,” Yale Divinity 


School 


“In our sensate culture, with its heavy 
emphasis on sex, resourceful pastors will 
attempt to put this book m as many Chris- 
tian homes as possible.” — George J. Beto, 
President, Concordia Seminary, Springfield, 
iil. 


“A most helpful contribution to the grow- 
ing movement toward a sound Christian 
understanding of sex, a movement which is 
vital to the church’s ministry to people 
caught in a culture which is sex-saturated 
and sex-starved at the same time.” —- Wil- 
liam H. Genne, Director, Dept. of Family 
Life, National Council of Churches 


Five pages of graphs. Bibliography. $3.50. 
No. 15N1242 — 
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SAINT LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 


What is the master plan for your life? ‘In 
plain, invigorating language God’s Great Plain, 
for You, by Richard R. Caemmerer, maps 
out the Lord’s plan for His people. 


This new book leads you through that one 
persistent question, “Why am I here?” Then 
it sends you out, kindled anew by the answer, 
to your daily life of opportunities. 


Here is the simple, exciting story of what 
God does for you, how He rescues you from 
death for life . . . and more, how He pulls 
you into the operation of showing and giving 
life to others. 


“How shall I think of God? 
I can’t see Him!” 


“T represent God? 

Why not He? How can I?” 
“Try as I will — 

I just can’t seem to be like God!” 
“God — Can you see good in me? Even me?” | 
“Let me show you what Jesus means to me.” 


“His image goes with me — wherever I go.” | 
} 


This is the reader’s dialogue —the first | 
questions, the growing understanding, the 
awakened response — to the six chapters of 
God’s Great Plan for You. 


Read this little volume — and you'll prob- | 
ably reread it. Then pass it on to your spouse | 
and your parents and your friends. With it | 
goes a chain reaction of enthusiasm to dem- | 
onstrate to the world that they are God’s own | 


people. $2.00. Order No, 15N1241 
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